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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE French Government has a new internal trouble. M. 
Pelletan, a man of much intellectual vigour and a critic 
of maritime affairs, has recently been appointed Minister of 
Marine. He at once quarrelled with General André, Minister 
of War, so fiercely that a duel was with difficulty postponed ; 
he has issued orders in tle direction of retrenchment which 
Admirals say betray technical ignorance of a grave kind ; and 
now he has delivered a speech in Corsica which made the 
Foreign Minister tear his hair. M. Delcassé was just trying 
to soothe certain Italian susceptibilities when he read that M. 
Pelletan had assured the Corsicans that their island should be 
fortified; that it was one of the three gates of the Mediter- 
yanean; and that “its eastern coast aims straight at the heart 
of Italy.” Instructions were at once given to the French 
Ambassador in Rome to explain away this sentence; but the 
Italian Government is likely to consider it an “ instinctive ”’ 
utterance, and therefore formidable; and at all events no 
Cabinet can be content when a prominent member indulges 
in such menacing indiscretions. 


At Bizerta on Monday M. Pelletan made another and even 
more indiscreet speech. He said that France had revived 
Carthage without her vices and ferocity. The object 
was not to make the Mediterranean a French lake, but 
a portion of that sea was and must remain French. In spite 
of Malta and Gibraltar, France with Corsica and Bizerta could 
keep the sea open. France did not desire conflict either with 
England or Italy, but it was her duty to prepare for the 
Holy War with her enemies, whoever they might be. Security 
scarcely existed in the civilised world. ‘At the end of the 
nineteenth century, after the defeat of France by the barbarism 
of old Germany, a return was made to brute force.” Every 
“effort must therefore be devoted to maintain intact that 
focus of justice and light,—French genius.” These sentences 
will probably prove fatal to M. Pelletan. His countrymen 
would pardon both his rhetoric and his bragging, but there is 
an undercurrent of menace in his speech which Europe has 
agreed to receive with a storm of ridicule. France will never 
bear that her representative should threaten and be laughed 
at. The President will be compelled to act, or if he does not, 
the Session will open in October with a shower of interpella- 
tions to which there can be no possible reply except that 
M. Pelletan is unfit, from an inherent deficiency in tact and 
judgment, to be a Minister. 





A false report that the British had occupied the Malay 
State of Kelantan, now under Siamese protection, has caused 
great disturbance in Paris.—In a subsequent note the Havas 
Agency sticks to the story of the three hundred Sikhs, but 
adds: “ The British assert that the soldiers occupying Kelantan 








do not belong to their Army, and have only been summoned 
to furnish a personal guard for the Sultan.”—It is admitted 
that all the Malay States are by the Treaty of January, 
1896, within the British “sphere of influence”; but it is 
argued that in seizing it, and, indeed, in her whole bear- 
ing towards Siam, Great Britain assumes an attitude which 
threatens that State, and incidentally Indo-China. France 
does not seek to annex Siam, but only claims a condo- 
minium with Great Britain over that country. We need 
not say that we are seeking no territory in Siam; but it is 
not so clear that France is not. She would like very much 
to increase the importance of Indo-China, and is even now 
demanding the cession of a Siamese province. The Government, 
remembering French intrigues in Burmak, is jealous of this 
idea, and were not the nations so bent on peace and so afraid 
of European complications, a diplomatic contest might ripen 
into a very serious quarrel. At present we think M. Delcassé 
and Lord Lansdowne will agree to a passive policy “reserving 
all rights.” 


French Radicals are said to be greatly pleased with a recent 
utterance of the Pope. His Holiness has hitherto steadily 
refused to express an opinion about the Law of Associations 
or its working, and now that he has broken silence in a brief 
to the Archbishop of Paris, he has only said that he 
“assuredly shares the sadness the Archbishop experiences at 
this moment.” The Radicals interpret this as proof that 
Leo XIII. will do nothing to oppose them lest the existence of 
the Concordat should be endangered; but there is surely 
another interpretation possible. The Pope is one of the 
shrewdest of diplomatists, with a well-tried faculiy of patience, 
and he may very well perceive, or think he perceives, signs of 
a reaction in France against the law which will either cause 
its repeal or render it ineffectual. He cannot undo what has 
been done, and may dread that his personal intervention 
would provoke every unbelieving Deputy in France to still 
further attacks upon the Church. The Pope’s avowed 
doctrine, it should be remembered, is that good Roman Catholics 
may in France accept any Government provided it is not 
openly hostile to religion, and though M. Combes must strain 
his patience, he can wait. He is certainly wise if he wishes 
disestablishment to be postponed. 


The discontent of the peasantry is evidently making an 
impression on the inner circles of Russian politicians. The 
Czar himself has visited Kursk, collected the representatives 
of the nobility, of the District Councils or Zemstvos, and of 
the villages in six governments, and has addressed to them 
three appeals for better order. He told the first that he was 
aware of the “severe crisis” through which the landlords were 
passing, and urged them to take the management of agricul- 
tural affairs. His Majesty added kindly that for ages “the 
system of landed estates had been the mainstay of order and 
morality in Russia.” The representatives of the Zemstvos 
were assured that the Czar would protect them, and told 
to regulate all minor economic questions. To the 
peasantry the Czar spoke more sternly, telling them 
that order would certainly be maintained, that they must 
become rich by thrift and not by plunder, and that they 
should listen to their landlords and not to “nonsensical 
rumours.” Even to them, however, he promised that “he 
would not leave their real needs unheeded.” It seems clear 
that some plan for creating new rural municipalities is under 
discussion; but the real importance of the incident consists in 
the fact that the Czar met the village elders face to face. It 
is not recorded that the latter were permitted to explain their 
grievances. That will come. 





It has often been argued that an alliance botween the 
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Germans of Austria and the Magyars, both of whom are 
ruling castes, would create a party in the Empire too strong 
to be resisted by the Slavs. The Germans, however, seem to 
have decided against the alliance. The Pan-Germans are ex- 
citing the “Saxons” of Hungary against the Magyars, with 
such success that the Government of Buda-Pesth is irritated, 
and the Magyars themselves are proposing a universal 
boycott of their opponents. The Hirlap, a Magyar organ of 
the Hungarian capital, even threatens that if the Pan-Germans 
do not cease from their mischievous activity, Hungary will 
reconsider her adhesion to the Triple Alliance. The matter 
is not of pressing importance, but the quarrel indicates, like 
the Polish agitation in Posen, the extreme difficulty which 
Germans find in conciliating their neighbours. They are 
probably not plotting in Hungary, but they see a certain 
number of Germans there, and cannot understand that an 
incitement to them to be Germans politically, and not Hun- 
garians, gives deadly offence. Fortunately, the Germans of 
Hungary are quiet folk, who have learned in the centuries of 
their residence to understand the people among whom they 
live. 


President Roosevelt has achieved a rather remarkable 
victory in internal politics. The “bosses” or managers of 
the Republican party were annoyed by his demand that 
Trusts should be controlled by the national Government, a 
policy which they saw would deprive the party of its heaviest 
subscribers for election contests. So strong, however, is the 
popular feeling in his favour that, after ten Western States 
had endorsed his policy, Mr. Platt, the “boss” of New 
York Republicans, who had publicly condemned his action, 
“ climbed down,” and agreed, in conference with other leaders, 
that the President should be recommended for the election 
of 1904. There remain two years before the nominating 
Conventions are held, and much may happen in the interval; 
but if this decision holds good, Mr. Roosevelt will be 
nominated, and therefore re-elected. The victory is remark- 
able as one more proof that professional “ managers” rarely 
understand the people, and that when a strong leader insists on 
his own policy they are either defeated or “come to heel.” The 
great Beef Trust, if it is formed as reported and raises the 
price of beef, will make Mr. Roosevelt’s election a certainty, 
even if it does not produce a popular explosion against 
Trusts. They should leave bread, meat, and salt alone. 





Mr. Hay has issued a remarkable Note to the United States 
Ambassadors accredited to the Governments who signed the 
Berlin Treaty, according to which there was to be no dis- 
crimination against any resident of Roumania on account of 
religious belief. The United States was not a party to the 
Treaty, but having failed to persuade Roumania to remedy the 
evils which have forced so many Jews to emigrate to America, 
the President feels obliged to appeal to the Powers to compel 
the observance of the religious exemption. After explaining 
the purpose of the generous attitude of the United States 
towards the alien immigrant as being “ to benefit him and the 
country alike, not to afford another State a refuge for its un- 
desirable elements,” and describing the hardships and enforced 
degradation of the Roumanian Jews, the Note continues :—‘‘ No 
class is more welcome here when coming equipped in mind and 
body for citizenship. But this Government cannot be a tacit 
party to an international wrong. It is constrained to protest 
against treatment to which the Jews of Roumania are subject, 
not alone because it has unimpeachable ground to remonstiate 
against resultant injury to itself, but in the name of humanity.” 
The Berlin correspondent of the Times notes that in Berlin 
the circular has not met with a very favourable reception, but 
the Vossische Zeitung believes it will exert a powerful moral 
influence, and welcomes its humane sentiments in spite of the 
novelty of the Secretary of State’s action. The remonstrance 
may not be in keeping with strict diplomatic traditions, but 
the tone and temper of the document are enough to justify 
the innovation. 





Sir Gordon Sprigg announced in the Cape House of 
Assembly on Tuesday that martial law would be imme- 
diately repealed. In reply to Dr. Smartt, the leader of the 
“Suspensionists,” he contended that the suggested Bills to 
control the importation of arms and ammunition, and suppress 
sedition and boycotting, were unnecessary in view of the exist- 


as a result of communications from General Settle, oo 

ing the troops in Cape Colony, compensation claims mand. 
settled with the least possible delay. Between Jung — 
August 25th the military had already paid out poy om 
compensation claims, and it was proposed to inlucdiees: 5 : 
authorising the Government to raise a loan not ome 
and a quarter millions to meet the claims. The diseentnn 
Progressives attack Sir Gordon Sprigg for his unwarrantal 
optimism ; but should it prove unjustified by results, hig oa 
is clearly indicated by the terms of Mr. Chamberlany, 
despatch. The Cape Parliament is on its trial, and 80 oa 
has not fulfilled the pessimistic forebodings of the « Bape ‘ 
sionists.’ We note that the Boer generals, about a 
doings far too much noise has been made, are said to sedliats 
a prompt return to South Africa, having become convinced of 
the impracticability of conducting a lecturing tour on the 
Continent. Such a resolve, should it prove correct, does no 
less credit to their loyalty than to their common-sense, 
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Reuter's correspondent, writing on August 2st, pire; 

° 9 oles a 
most satisfactory account of the work done at the school 
attached to the Barberton refugee camp in the past twelve. 
month. The instruction was at first given by local ladies 
whose enthusiasm and zeal are highly praised, and in Amil 
trained teachers arrived from England. The stimulating 
effect of the Kindergarten system has been especially marked, 
the boys have taken most kindly to games, excellent resalts 
have been achieved in the singing classes, and, best of all 
a cordial attachment has sprung up between the children 
and their British teachers. Where possible “the school jg 
opened with a Dutch prayer and hymn, but the parents, as q 
rule, have appeared content to leave the religious instruction 
of their children in the hands of the headmaster.” At the 
present moment the majority of the children are returning to 
the farms with their parents, and some time must elapse 
before any definite system of farm schools can be organised, 
To bridge this gap and prevent education coming toa stand. 
still, the Repatriation Board now offer free rations to be 
issued at their various depots to the children of parents who 
have gone back to their farms, provided the children regularly 
attend a district or town Government school. The offer has 
already met with an appreciative response; but it cannot be 
overlooked that, in the present scarcity of native labour, 
children are of real help to their parents on the farms. 


Sir Charles Eliot, Commissioner for British East Africa, has 
published through an interviewer a most interesting account of 
a journey through British East Africa, Uganda, the Upper Nile 
country, and the Soudan. Perhaps the most important fact 
in his narrative is that he travelled in safety, met nowhere 
with hostility, and for long stretches was on a good road. The 
mischief done by the Dervishes is still visible, but the people 
are aware that they will be protected, and are slowly returning 
to the riverside villages. The Pax Britannica has been fairly 
established, and is producing its invariable result. That 
seems to us the true justification of our presence in East 
Africa, and we are rather sorry to see that Sir Charles argues 
in favour of the idea that the uplands can be colonised because 
Europeans can cultivate and their children can thrive. There 
are plenty of lands under the King’s flag better suited to 
British colonists, who, as we have argued elsewhere, if they do 
not suffer from the climate, suffer from their surroundings 
and their comparative isolation. They tend to become a 
ruling caste, and greatly increase our difficulties in the way 
of protection. We do not want to be perpetually sending 
expeditions to protect or to avenge small groups of British 
settlers who happen to have come into conflict with black 
multitudes. 


The annual paper on the National Debt contains figures 
which show that we have entered on an era of vast expendi- 


ture as well as vast prosperity :— 
1881-2. _ 1891-2, 1901-2. 


Millions. Millions, Millions. 
National Debt s.::.ssseissveesesesces O8k 4 20 ns eee 
Army and Navy ..ccsccscosssssessess DEX acy. OB, cere TOR 
Cpa SGnyaGes oss ccccascoaswcessceaess 16k 4... Ve sc 28 
Customs and Inland Revenues... 24 . 25 3 
Out of Local Taxation Revenue — ... 7} ... 
74 854 1194 





ence of the Peace Preservation Act. He also announced that 








Of course, these figures are quoted as proofs of “Tory 
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but though there is plenty of waste, tie main 

vyses of new expenditure are the reluctance to provide for 
yas ‘n peace time, and the incessant pressure on the State to 
noche new services for the people. We all want “high 
civilisation,” and high civilisation is very costly. : The differ- 
ence between 2 healthy house and an unhealthy house is 
unspeakable ; but so is the difference in plumbers’ bills, 
drainage rates, and the cost of supervision. 


wastefulness 5 





The Standard announced on Wednesday that the Round Table 
Conference convened by Captain Shawe-Taylor to promote 
an amicable understanding between landlords and tenants in 
Ireland would be held in Dublin before the end of the present 
month. It was further stated, on the same authority, that the 
Duke of Abercorn, Lord Barrymore, Colonel Saunderson, The 
O'Conor Don, Mr. T. W. Russell, and the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (who has offered the use of the Mansion House for the 
Conference) have consented to attend; that two of the most 
prominent members of the Nationalist party will complete 
the number of delegates; and that the proceedings, though 
purely informal and unofficial, have the good wishes of the 
Chief Secretary. Simultaneously with this announcement the 
Dublin correspondent of the Times stated that “none of the 
wventlemen invited as representing the interests of the land- 
lords, itis understood, have so far signified any intention of 
being present, and it is difficult to see what would be gained 
fyom a conference between Mr. T. W. Russell and the Nation- 
alist representatives,” while a leading article contended that 
it was idle to discuss the projects of well-meaning but in- 
significant persons until the advocates of the Conference could 
put forward a really influential list of persons representing the 
Irish landlords. We should have thought that the four names 
meationed above satisfied these requirements fairly enough. 
In any case, we strongly deprecate the tendency to run down 
the Conference because its original promoters are not men of 
commanding position. It does not invariably answer to wait 
for the lead of leaders. We may note that Lord Mayo has 
written to the T’’mes approving of the “round table” principle, 
and setting forth an alternative scheme by which the repre- 
sentatives should be selected. 


The meeting of the British Association at Belfast has been a 
fairly successful one. Many valuable papers were read, though 
there was no one, if we except Professor H. E. Armstrong's 
on technical education, of universal interest. There was a 
certain want, too, of what we may call “ illuminating” papers, 





those which leave on the minds of the half-instructed a just | 
impression that their knowledge and their opinions Lave been | 


made at once wider and more definite. There has been a 
recoil of late years from such papers as too * popular,’ ending 
in a supply of lectures so technical that though they may 
inform those engrossed by their subjects, they are to the 
world—which the Association, it must be remembered, pro- 
fesses to address—simply unintelligible. The managers of 
the Association have, of course, many difficulties to contend 
with, every man who will contribute a paper worth hearing 
fighting for his independence; but a little more editing of a 
general kind would, we think, increase the utility of the 
Association without interfering too much with any idiosyn- 
crasy. We have given up the old word “ mystery,” formerly 
considered necessary to describe any art or science, and the 
change marks at least a change in the general wish. 

Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich on Monday gave the Associa- 
tion a most interesting lecture on the gradual “shrinkage of 
the unknown world,” which is now so nearly complete. 
There is no further chance for the explorer of finding any- 
thing which appeals to the imagination,—a great island, a 
race differentiated from the rest of humanity, or even an 
unknown but grand mountain range. Thibet is the only 
large country left that can be called unknown, and Dr. Sven 
Hedin is revealing much of that, though, we may remark, we 
do not yet know the truth about the authority or the suc- 
cession of the Dalai Lamas. Are they Incarnations or 
only Popes? The Pacific is known; Central Africa is 
known; Northern Asia is known, to Russian geographers 
at all events; there only remain Central South America 
and bits of countries like Arabia. The field now belongs 


to the more minute explorer, whose work must be com- 
Pleted before any new territories can be utilised by the 


roadmaker, the railway builder, or even the telegraph man. 
There is more interest, Sir Thomas thinks, in geography than 
ever, but the old passion of the explorer has no longer food. 
We shall very soon know this little planet as we know 
England, and though much will be gained from that know- 
ledge, a great source of intellectual excitement will be gone. 
Geography has ceased to be a road to adventure, and be- 
come a science, which by and by, like political economy, 
will be called “ dreary.” 


In the Anthropological Section no paper was of more interest 
than that read by Dr. William Graham on Tuesday on “The 
Mental and Moral Characteristics of the People of Ulster.” 
Limiting the term “ Ulsterman ” to that element in the popula- 
tion which derived its descent from the Scotch and English 
colonists of the Plantation under James I., Dr. Graham said the 
determining factors in the creation of the modern Ulsterman 
were the colonists from Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire. There was 
also a considerable English leaven in Armagh and Fermanagh, 
and finally there was the Huguenot element, to which he 
traced the vivacity distinguishing the Ulsterman from the 
Lowland Scot. To his Scotch blood the Ulsterman owed his 
self-reliance and ultra-religiousness, and though less “ dour” 
than the Scot, he was, as compared with the Celtic Irish, 
utilitarian, hard, self-assertive, unpoetical, and somewhat 
rude. He had wit, while the Celt had humour; he never 
indulged in “ bulls,’ and cared nothing for hunting, racing, 
the fine arts, opera, or the dance. Finally, insanity arising 
from religious causes was, in Ireland, peculiar to Ulster. 





The Educational Science Section made an entertaining 
excursion into Utopia on ‘Tuesday under the personal conduct 
of Sir Frederick Bramwell. Setting aside the manufacture of 
an artificial universal language as impracticable, Sir Frederick 
suggests that a living language should be taken, and that “all 
the important nations of the earth, the United States, Germany, 
France, and England, should agree among themselves that no 
person in these States over whom the Government had con- 
trol, direct or indirect, should after the expiration of, say, 
twenty years be eligible for any appointment, from the Prime 
Minister to the policeman, unless in addition to his own 
language he should be able to read, write, and converse in 
some other language besides his own.” That language, Sir 
Frederick proposes, should be Italian. Its adoption should 
not create any international jealousies; it was closely based on 
Latin, and highly melodious. If, however, a living language is 
to be singled out on the score of euphony plvs its non-liability 
to provoke jealousy, we believe that Spanish has quite as good 
a claim as Italian, besides being far more widely diffused. 

The ‘Terrible’ cruiser arrived in Plymouth Sound on 
Tuesday afternoon, proceeding on Thursday to Portsmouth 
to pay off. The record of the historic commission now closed 
is one unequalled in modern naval history. Detained at the 
Cape on his way out to the China Station in 1899, Captain 
Percy Seott, C.B., devised the carriages which enabled six 


jnaval guns to be put into Ladysmith with the ‘ Powerful’ 


Brigade, while the ‘ Terrible’ Brigade took part in all the 
engagements of General Buller’s campaign, and were largely 
responsible for the ultimate triumph at Pieter’s Hill. On 
March 11th, 1900, the ‘ Terrible’ Brigade rejoined their ship 
under orders for China, where detachments of the crew took 
part in the fighting at Tientsin and in the relief of the Pekin 
Legation. In addition to this, the ‘Terrible’ holds the coaling 
record, and until very recently held the shooting record. No 
officer in his Majesty's Navy has set a higher standard of 
efficiency than Captain Perey Scott, and no ship’s company 
have responded more splendidly to the calls on their courage 
and endurance than the gallant fellows who are to be enter- 
tained at Portsmouth next Tuesday. 


We read with much regret the unfavourable report of Lord 
Salisbury’s health given in Friday’s Times. We trust that 
the reported illness will prove to be only temporary. Lord 
Salisbury may never again be Prime Minister; but he will 
still, we hope, occasionally illuminate debates in the House of 
Lords. Even if the late Prime Minister never said another 
word in public, his life would still be valuable to the nation, 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE. 


HERF is a certain unity of expression visible among 
the organs of Radical opinion which suggests that 
their chiefs see grounds of hope in the coming autumn 
Session. Their leading idea appears to be that Mr. 
Balfour may be either beaten on the Education Bill, or so 
nearly beaten that his Government will lose heart, and 
either withdraw the Bill or consent to a Dissolution, which 
they think would end in a Radical victory. ‘They believe 
that. the political Nonconformists, who are very angry, will 
terrify a good many Conservative Members with small 
majorities into abstaining from some crucial division, 
probably on the number of representatives to be given to 
the ratepayers. The Nonconformist agitators may not, 
say the managers, have as strong a religious hold as they 
themselves think; but they are zealous and unwearied 
agents, and each of them wil] secure at least: some votes. 
The Radicals know that large classes in the boroughs are 
suffering under the burden of rates, which is much more 
felt. than the burden of taxation, and that they will protest 
against’ any measure, however good, which increases their 
compulsory expenditure. ‘They think that the agricultural 
labourers, so often disappointed, will be eager for change 
as change, and they trust a good deal to that “ swing of 
the pendulum ” which is often assumed to govern English 
party politics. ‘They are confident that the glamour pro- 
duced by the war is over at. last, and that. the cost of the 
war when studied in cool blood will be found irritating. 
They see hope in the disappearance of Lord Salisbury from 
politics, because his great. figure, though he kept in the 
background, was always impressive, and m the failure of. 
Mr. Balfour to present. himself before a people which 
does not fully comprehend him with a new, younger, 
and more strikingly efficient Cabinet. Above — all, 
they calculate on the disappearance of the Trish 
Members from among the supporters of the Bill 
Ireland, they say —for they never adnnt, even to themselves, 
that. there are two Irelands—is so writated by the * pro- 
clamation” of different districts that Mr Redmond may 
venture to refuse support to a Bill which his Church 
approves, or may even oppose it directly, in which case he 
might reinforce his opponents by more than a hundred 
votes. That would, at all events, it is argued, show the 
Americans the might of the Irish vote in English polities, 
and give new heart to the Irish peasantry in their standing 
demand for the compulsory sale of cultivated Ireland, a 
demand which, under Mr. I’. W. Russell’s untiring efforts, 
is felt even within the Pale. Putting all these belhefs 
together, and assigning to each a strength that varies 
according to personal idiosyncrasy, the ruling Radicals 
calculate that. the Education Bill, if carried at all, will be 
earried with such difficulty, and by so small a majority, 
that Mr. Balfour must either disappear, or seek among a 
reluctant people for strength sufficient to go on. 

It is a clever calculation, and on one or two points a 
reasonable one, while it is evident from Lord London- 
derry’s speech to the Primrose League that it has pro- 
duced a certain impression even upon the Cabinet. But it 
will not, we think, prove accurate. As regards the views 
of the electors, it rests upon the old illusion which 
has betrayed so many statesmen and parties, that the 
noisy party is the numerous party, that the action of 
Behemoth ean be foretold from the buzz of the flies 
that settle on his skin. It never can be foretold, for 
Behemoth until he charges 1s always dumb. We question 
ourselves if the masses, irrespective of party, do consider 
that the war is over, or are in the least prepared as yet. to 
hand over its results to men who they think might throw 
many of themaway. ‘They have not forgotten South Africa 
yet, and with respect to South Africa they regard the Radicals 
with an invincible, sometimes even, we are free to admit, 
with an unjust, distrust. If they do not worship Mr. Balfour 
as they for a time worshipped Mr. Gladstone, and in a less 
degree Lord Salisbury, neither do they worship the Opposi- 
tion, which they see to be both feeble and disunited. Lord 
Rosebery can produce a thin mirage when he exerts him- 
self; but it soon vanishes, and it 1s not on the people but 
op groups that his permanent influence tells. It is not, 


however, the people who in the first instance have to pro- 


. rae 
probably see when Parliament meets, as so often be 
that the atmosphere of the House of Commons , fore, 
political mists. Many Conservative Members law 
worried during the Recess by the apparent veh ® been 


cia @ 
the attack, but we question if many, when it omelet . 
point, will msk the displeasure of the solid block tae 
it 


supporters in order to conciliate opponents whom they wi 
suspect to be after all irreconcilable. Those of hae 
conformists who are angry will not vote for “Toren 
whatever the latter may do or say. The rate " 
objection has been partly met, and may be met stil] farther 
and as tothe Irish, weshall see. They have no Mr. Par ve 
and it will take a very strong man indeed, or 4 nee 
strong emotion, to induce them to vote against “ Pl 
nationalism,” while mere abstention will produce no practical 
result except upon the figures of divisions. The Radical 
will gain nothing from the debating, for Mr. Balfour Hn 
convinced that great questions are on hand, is, with = 
exception, the most formidable debater in the House oo 
the exception is not upon the Radical side. For the rest 
the great mass of Members behind Mr. Balfour are not 
prepared to overturn this Government, even if it hag 
become a little tired and stale, in order to replace it by 
one so little homogeneous as any Liberal Cabinet just now 
must be; to give up South Africa to half-hearted supporters 
of the war; or to risk the postponement of all efficiency to 
a wild cry for retrenchment and reform. Nor do they 
wish just now for the Dissolution which a defeat would 
inevitably involve. They would prefer to meet their con. 
stituents two years hence, when Mr. Balfour's courage and 
strength have been recognised, as they will be, and when 
two years of steady government have caused most of the 
irritations of the moment to be forgotten. Nothing will 
cure the bad blood abont Africa like South African 
prosperity, or the anger at the Education Bill like the 
Kdueation Bill at work, or the disquietude about ex. 
penditure like a Budget for a time of peace. That 
the Government will retain its full normal majority 
we do not expect; but compensation for any losses may 
be found in the fuller attendance which conflict will 
ensure, and over-large majorities do not always make 
Governments strong. Their power comes first of all from 
the energy, decision, and clear purpose within them, and 
all those qualities are enfeebled by the slackness which the 
absence of effective resistance is apt to breed. We expect 
a stout fight, a conclusive victory for the Government, and 
then a short period of apathy. 


Tt. is curious, and a little melancholy, to reflect. that 
amidst all this hubbub the interest felt in education for 
itself does not increase in proportion to the debating about 
it. Not even the interest of a political crisis can induce 
the average Englishman to study the Bill, or to form any 
but the vaguest opinion upon the innumerable plans for 
improving education every day submitted to him. He 
wants, if he belongs to the upper classes, to have his sons 
as well educated as he himself was, and not upon any 
faddy method ; and if he does not so belong, he wants his 
children taught so that they may be able to “get on.” In 
neither class is he exactly sure of the best method to 
attain his end; and in both he inclines to leave it partly to 
the professionals and partly to the politicians. In both he 
desires Christianity to be taught; and in neither does he 
doubt that it will be taught principally by the atmosphere 
in which his sons live. It is this state of feeling which 
makes much of the discussion so unreal, and induces the 
mass of voters to try any proposal, not by its own merits, 
but by those of the men who bring forward or defend it. 
If Bishops opposed the present Bill, Nonconformists 
would approve it; and if Nonconformists approved it, 
strong Churechmen would see in it evidence of latent 
danger and guile. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND POPULAR OPINION. 


VHE past week has given a partial answer to an absorb- 

ing question. It was just over a year ago that Mr. 
McKinley's death placed Vice-President Roosevelt in a 
position of power and responsibility hardly less than that 
of the ruler of the German Empire. Not only Americans, 
but European politicians, especially Englishmen, were then 
suddenly confronted with the question,—What do we know 
of the new President? What kind of a successor will he 
make to Mr. McKinley? It was a difficult question to 








nounce a verdict, but their representatives, and we shall 





answer. Mr. McKinley had set up for himself a particular 
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articular object at which to aim, 
standard, 9 = aan ge 0 he had succeeded 
and 1 = rod was, in short, an ideal President. But it 
admirably certain that Mr. McKinley’s standard would 
ee * the mind of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. McKinley con- 
apr r a be the function of the President of the United 
pao to wait on the will of the people ; . ana, that 
js, rather than to guide public opinion. He was a figure- 
head. In whatever direction public opinion happened to 

t, Mr. McKinley accentuated its expression ; and in 

= hi 1¢ the undercurrents of public thought, and in 
pi ng precisely the depth and volume of this or that 
Le hl he proved himself an excellent judge of the 
character and the intentions and the capabilities of his 
countrymen. He waited to make sure of the trend 
of public opinion before he gave his approval to the 
Trust system; he waited until he found the real wish of 
the nation in regard to the gold standard ; he changed his 
mind in regard to Protection only when he believed that 
he saw that popular feeling was in favour of reciprocal 
tariffs; finally, he saw clearly that the mind of the nation 
would no longer put up with what was happening in 
Cuba, and against his own personal inclinations—for he 
was not the kind of man to like war, or to approve of 
militarism in any shape or form—he went to war with 
Spain, and when he went to war, did so with relentless 
energy and conviction. 

That was the man whom President Roosevelt had to 
follow, and it was his ideals which had to a certain 
extent become impressed upon the minds of the people of 
the United States as natural to the position of President. 
Was Mr. Roosevelt likely to approve of such ideals, and 
would he, too, keep his ear to the ground in the same way 
as Mr. McKinley ? Would he try to hear what was coming 
a long time before it came, and anticipate and accentuate 
it, as Mr. McKinley did, by words and deeds spoken and 
done in public so certainly and skilfully as hardly to seem 
to follow, but rather merely to represent, popular opinion? 
It was always doubtful. Mr. Roosevelt was known to be 
downright, vigorous, original, and, above all, fearless. He 
was known invariably to mean what he said ; the question 
was whether he would invariably, or on most occasions, say 
what he meant. Would he, perhaps, decide that, rather 
than watch public opinion gradually drifting into this 
or that channel, he ought of his own initiative to drive 
it into the channel he believed to lie in the right 
direction? Or would he decide that the old method 
was the safe, and indeed the right, method, and that he 
could best serve his country by following up the ideals 
of his predecessor? And, of course, there followed an 
important corollary. If the new President adopted 
methods and ideals different from those of Mr. McKinley, 
would they be popular? Would he be able to finish 
whatever work he began? These were the absorbing 
questions which presented themselves twelve months ago 
to American and English thinkers, and, as we have said, 
they have now been at least partially answered. President 
Roosevelt has shown that he is a leader, and not a follower. 
He has not watched popular opinion crystallise into 
belief, and proceed from conviction to action; he has tried 
to mould public thought to his own notions. He has not 
been content to be a figurehead ; he is asteersman. From 
the first he has shown clearly that he intends to say what 
he means, and to do what he thinks best, regardless of 
whether or not his speech or action may commend itself to 
others. Take, for instance, his action in regard to Mr. 
Booker Washington. There is hardly any public question 
over which Americans think and feel so deeply as the 
question of colour. A black man to the majority of 
Americans is a being on a totally different plane from 
that of a white man; he is not, to put it brutally, a man 
with whom decent people can sit at table. To English- 
men that may seem strange and wrong, but the feel- 
ing is there all the same. Mr. Roosevelt flew 
in the face of existing American opinion by entertain- 
mg Mr. Booker Washington, the negro leader, at 
the White House. He evoked, of course, almost a yell 
of criticism ; but he has brought thinking men round to 
his views. Ortake,as a second instance of Mr. Roosevelt's 
courage and independence of view, his expression of opinion 
in favour of the governmental control of Trusts. The 
Trust system may be a good servant, but it is a bad 
master,—that was the substance of his criticism; and in 





declaring against the present system, or perhaps rathe: 
against the principles which he believed made the systen 
a wrong one, he knew that he was opposing the enormously 
powerful interests of the capitalists. Yet he stood out for 
what he believed to be right, even in the face of 
the tremendous opposition which he was certain to 
provoke, and what is the result? That he has carried 
public opinion with him. The next election for the 
Presidency will take place in 1904. Meantime the 
States are making up their minds as to the nomination 
of candidates. Three weeks ago ten States, at their 
Republican Conventions, had decided on Mr. Roosevelt 
as their Presidential candidate ; but the important State, 
New York—Mr. Roosevelt’s own State—had not given its 
verdict. Mr. Platt, the Republican “ boss,” had asserted 
that the State of New York would not declare for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination. That assertion did not find 
favour with the Republicans. As a consequence, Mr. 
Platt has had to “climb down”; he has ealled a 
conference of the leaders of the “machine,” and it has 
been decided that the State Convention shall recommend 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ;nomination. Of course, anything may 
happen in two years. But it looks as if, in all human 
probability, the President of the United States who 
decided to strike out a line of his own, and not to follow 
Mr. McKinley’s example of waiting for popular opinion to 
move, would still be President of the United States six 
years hence. 

There is surely a lesson to be learnt from all this by 
our own statesmen, and it can be expressed in a sentence. 
All men like a man who is a leader, and it is best that 
public opinion should be led. When you get, as you get 
in the United States and in England, an enormous mass of 
floating democratic opinion, it is best for the democracy 
that it should have strong and far-seeing directors of that 
opinion. The people will follow if they are told where to 
go, and they want and like to be told where to go. They 
may be told to go here, or to go there, by this or that 
would-be leader, and they will seldom go wrong if both 
courses are plainly pointed out to them by their advisers. 
A democracy is always to a certain extent distrustful of 
itself. It is uncertain, in the first place, if it is left to 
itself, whether it properly grasps the whole of the facts of any 
particular problem it has to face. It is uncertain, again, as 
to what will be the consequences of its action if it takes 
action. Therefore it desires leaders whom it can trust, and 
whose verdict on this or that suggested policy it can 
accept. It is, of course, easily possible for a nation 
to exist for many years, and to attain a really large 
measure of internal prosperity, without having asked 
for or having been given leaders. But there will always 
come a time when some question arises about which 
it cannot readily make up its mind; or when, having 
made up its mind that something must be done, it is un- 
certain what to do. That is the situation in the United 
States to-day, and it accounts for the promptitude with 
which popular opinion has approved Mr. Roosevelt’s fear- 
less straightforwardness. It is the situation in England. 
If our Ministers would only realise to what lengths the 
people would go—the willingness, nay, the eagerness, with 
which they would support any Minister determined, as we 
should like to be sure Mr. Balfour is determined, to 
sweep away all that they recognise to be antiquated and 
rusty and unfit for the days in which we live—we believe 
that they could do almost incalculable service to the 
country. They are not, we fear, convinced of this; they 
are apt to mistake, as in the case of the Education Bills of 
1896 and 1901, visible reluctance for real, deep, and 
determined opposition. If they would follow Mr. Roose- 
velt’s example, they would find that, although seeming to 
defy, they were in reality, and as they ought to be, leading 
and informing popular opinion. 





THE VOICE OF THE CZAR. 


N our issue of August 16th last we drew attention to 
the ominous condition of things in Russia and to the 
deep and widespread discontent that exists with respect to 
the system of administration throughout the Empire. We 
then pointed out the almost insoluble political dilemma by 
which the Emperor was confronted. On the one hand, it 
seemed impossible for him to create an Imperial repre- 
sentative system, and on the other hand, it seemed equally 
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impossible for him to satisfy the bare needs of his 
people by means of the existing corrupt, inelastic, 
and tyrannical system of bureaucracy. We suggested 
as a possible via media a reformed and liberalised 
bureaucracy framed after the Indian model,—a system of 
administration which should combine autocratic power 
with the freedom of the subject within certain clear and 
definite limits, and with absolute certainty in the opera- 
tions of the civil and criminal law. We felt, as we still 
feel, that the riddle of empire can only be solved in 
Russia along those lines. 
Since we wrote an event of absolutely the first import- 
ance has happened. It has been known for some months 
that the Czar has been taking a keen personal interest in 
the problems of discontent and distress that are so 
sorely troubling his great Empire. He has, we believe, 
been supplied with special reports on various aspects of the 
present discontent by persons delegated by himself. To 
some extent in a position to judge at first hand of the 
problems that are pressing for solution, he has in his own 
person publicly made certain pronouncements that take 
a peculiar importance from the extreme rarity of such 
utterances, and from the weighty deliberation with which 
they were delivered. The English mind, saturated as it is 
with the formularies of constitutionalism, and accustomed 
as it is to the voice of the Sovereign from the throne in 
Parliament and on many public and semi-public occasions, 
is in a great measure unable to grasp the immense signifi- 
cance of a speech made by the Czar of All the Russias 
after lengthy consideration of the vast social problems 
involved. 
The Emperor's speeches—for there were three—were 
delivered at Kursk, where he stopped on his way to the 
tussian autumn manceuvres for the purpose of making his 
pronouncement on the present difficulties. His first speech 
was addressed to the representatives of the nobility of the 
province. He told those great landed proprietors that his 
father, in order to perfect the socinl movement involved in 
the enfranchisement of the serfs in 1861, had confided to 
them “the superintendence of the peasant institutions.” 
He went on to declare that “agriculture has a special 
claim on our solicitude,” and to admit that the social 
system of the peasantry was “toa certain extent in dis- 
order.” The rebuke to the landed proprietors, despite the 
Czar’s determination to uphold the system of great estates, 
is unmistakable. The Czar proceeded: “ By my orders 
the measures necessary to meet these difficulties are being 
studied at the Ministry of the Interior. Provincial 
Committees, in which the nobility and the Zemstvos will 
participate, will be called upon in good time to co-operate 
in this work.” We thus see that the rebuke to the landed 
proprietors for having neglected (it is a mild word) “the 
superintendence of the peasant institutions ” was followed 
by the announcement that a departmental policy of reform 
had been initiated the keynote of which was to be the 
decentralisation of administration. 


The second speech was delivered to the representatives 
of the Zemstvo of the province. It was (to any one who 
appreciates the theory of local government in Russia) of 
even greater importance than the speech to the landed 
proprietors, and it was a careful development of that 
speech. “The work of the Zemstvos,” said the Emperor, 
“is of prime importance, and I hope you will devote to it all 
your energies. I shall be happy to give you every protection, 
while at the same time taking steps to secure the unification 
of the various local authorities. Remember that your 
work lies in the sphere of loca] questions of an economic 
character.” These words have been treated as if they 
were a rebuke to the representatives of the Zemstvo. They 
were nothing of the sort. The point of the speech was 
that the Zemstvo is to be liberalised and made a practical 
as well asa theoretic organ of local government. The third 
speech was delivered to a deputation of elders,—namely, 
the executive heads of the Councils of the various mirs or 
village communities throughout the province. To these 
men the Czar spoke with sternness; threatened punish- 
ment for local disturbances; bade them listen to the 
advice of the great landowners. But he ended with the 
significant words: ‘‘I will not leave your real needs un- 
heeded.” The words have an additional significance from 
the fact that Kursk is a notable example of a discontented 
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It will be useful to consider these three 


; é : ; im 
speeches in their bearing towards the existing condi 
local administration in Russia. Throuchout Europea 

5 an 


Russia there is, in theory, an almost admirable 
local government not unlike that in force in 
Each village community has a species of « parish meet 
ing. The mirs in certain vast areas combine j : 
volosts or districts possessing a Council, with dl = 
elders and a special peasant Tribunal. There are Pe 
Councils known as the District and Provincial Zom ho 


System of 
England, 


: : stvog 
and there are elective Justices of the Peace, In the 
Provincial Zemstvos landowners, merchants, and penenats 


are all represented, and these Councils can tax th 
province to provide money for education, sanitation 
and roads. There is, finally, a Ministry of the Interior— 
Local Government Board—designed to control the in 
numerable overlapping local authorities and to prevent local 
exactions and excesses. This system, capable as it is of oreat 
results, does not, however, work with any appreciable measura 
of success. The District Councils and Tribunals are abso. 
lutely under the control of State officers, influential land. 
owners who abuse their hereditary position, and the police 
The Provincial Assemblies and Justices of the Peace haya 
no real independence, and the Imperial taxation makesit im. 
possible for the Zemstvos to levy rates for local purposes, 
The Governor of each province has complete sway, and even 
in the towns the elective Mayor is the tool of the State 
official. Speaking broadly, Russian local government js 
merely an instrument of oppression, as local government 
vould become in England if it were entirely directed by a 
Central Board for the purpose of obtaining Imperial taxes 
and of keeping in touch with political suspects. It is clear, 
however, that the Russian system, if the Central Depart- 
ment were liberalised, if its local representatives were 
strictly controlled, if the great landowners were compelled 
to perform their hereditary constitutional functions in the 
local Assemblies, if the Zemstvos were allowed freedom 
to undertake their economic labours, would become an 
admirable system of administration. 


n- 


Now these reforms are exactly what the Czar has 
promised in his three speeches. He promised the elders 
of the peasants that he would not leave their real needs 
unheeded,—in other words, he would not leave them and 
their customary Tribunals at the mercy of the police and 
the small nobility. He recognised the “prime importance” 
of the Zemsivos, and promised to unify and protect these 
Russian District and County Councils,—to protect them, 
that is, from State officials who swallow up all the money 
avallable for taxation, from greedy landowners and corrupt 
police, He admonished the great landowners to fulfl the 
constitutional part allotted to them, and significantly in- 
formed them that the Ministry of the Interior would sea 
that they did their duty. The new Provincial Committees 
will, there can be no doubt, have a special mission with 
respect to the abuse of power by the landed interest. It 
is clear, therefore, that the Czar has exactly grasped the 
evils that exist and the manner in which reform can be 
effected. Will it be possible for him to carry out the 
admirable reforms that he has indicated? Has he behind 
him the men who can grasp and carry out his purpose? 
Has he himself the strength of character necessary if he is 
to liberalise the Central Department, and thus to initiate a 
new era? He needs two classes of men to help him, 
and the test of his capacity for solving one of the greatest 
administrative problems ever offered for solution will be 
his selection of administrators. First of all, he needs men 
in the Ministry of the Interior who can appreciate and 
develop his ideas, and secondly, he needs men who under- 
stand the history, theory, and practice of local govern- 
ment in both Russia and England. ‘The early history ot 
local government in England is peculiarly applicable to the 
present stage of growthin Russia, and adequate knowledge 
of the development in England would be of immense use 
to Russia at the present time. There is one great Russian 
jurist, M. Paul Vinogradoff (still, we believe, a Professor 
in the University of Moscow), who is so closely familiar 
with English developments that he has produced @ 
standard work on our early system of villeinage in England. 
This is the type of man who should be employed in the 
re-creation of effective local government in Russia. 


But all depends onthe Czar himself. He has great con- 





southern province, and is riddled with Dissent. 





ceptions, and has now a marvellous opportunity of unifying 
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t only Russian institutions, but Russia herself. If he 
Ke eeds in realising his conceptions, he will take rank as 
cree the great Emperors of Russia, a veritable liberator 
0 =] 


of his people. 


THE 








RAILWAY SOLVENCY. 


SENSE of contrast, melancholy enough and almost 
pewildering, is experienced by any one who, after 
‘aking pack at the pleasant and well-informed pages of 
Mr. W. M. Aeworth’s “The Railways of England,” pub- 
jished so lately as 1889 by Mr. Murray, dips anywhere into 
the now current literature of the subject. Mr. Acworth, 
paving been an occasional critic of certain points in railway 
management, became, as the result of the inquiry and 
study on which his book was based, not merely an apologist 
but an admiring exponent of the general merits of a 
system which he exhibited as successfully solving problems 
of great difficulty, and thereby rendering public services of 
ever-increasing vastness and ever-advancing excellence. 
Nor can it be doubted that this view commended itself, 
on the whole, to the intelligence of the British people. 
Purther, while the quantity and quality of the national 
functions thus discharged received—despite the exercise 
of the Englishman’s traditional privilege of grumbling 
at large in the autumn newspapers—very general recog- 
nition, it was also felt that, speaking broadly, adequate 
yeward was attached to their discharge. There were, 
indeed, unfortunate lines and unfortunate stocks ; but in 
the main the providers of the capital by which the railways 
were worked possessed either, with moderate interest, a 
security practically equal to that of Consols, or the pros- 
ct of dividends so considerable that the envious outsider 
could only acquire a title to them by paying a price so 
high as to reduce the actual yield within measurable dis- 
tance of that of trustee investments. Thus it was in 1889, 
and for a good deal longer. As the general prosperity of 
the country fluctuated so, of course, did that of the great 
railway companies ; but that there would ever be anything 
but a general parallelism between the curves respectively 
representing its and their ups and downs, or that there 
could ever arise any conflict between the mighty interest of 
internal transport and that of the national trade as a 
whole, was a contingency hardly contemplated as possible 
in any quarter. 

To-day, however, a widely different temper prevails. It 
has prevailed in varying degrees for many months past ; 
in fact, since the beginning of the new century, and even 
earline ; and it has given special evidence of its existence 
during the last few weeks. In grave books such as “The 
British Railway Position,” containing Mr. G. Paish’s weighty 
articles in our contemporary the Statist, republished at the 
office of that paper, and Mr. W. J. Stevens’s useful and 
informing volume on “Investment and Speculation in 
British Railways” (Effingham Wilson), tha note of 
warning is clearly and earnestly sounded, though with 
moderation of tone. Elsewhere, and notably in the 
Times of late, language is used of something like 
panic - stricken menace. The railway journals reply 
with more or less of vigour and plausibility, but 
it is doubtful how far they carry conviction to those 
who through what they have read, or through their own 
observations and reflections, have been arriving at a state 
of anxiety, if not of alarm. And unquestionably there are 
very many such among actual holders of ordinary stock, 
while a feeling of doubt as to the virtually absolute quality 
of the security afforded by railway preterence shares, if 
not of debentures, is probably diffusing itself both among 
holders and possible purchasers. Shrewd and staid busi- 
hess men, we imagine, are to be found who, having for 
many years confidently advised trustees to invest in rail- 
way preferences, are beginning to hesitate, and to look 
elsewhere among the recently much extended list of 
fecurities available for that purpose. Of the recent 
depression in the home railway market there have been, 
no doubt, explanations which did not ai all necessarily 
involve such apprehensions as those just alluded to. There 
was, in the appalling jargon of the Stock Exchange, the 
“unloading” of “stale bulls,’—the sales, that is to say, 
in large quantities, of stock which had been bought by 
speculators at the end of the war in expectation of, and with 
a view to promoting, a rise which did not come. The non- 
occurrence of this anticipated rise had been assisted by 
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the growing indisposition of the genuine investor to put his 
money into ordinary railway stocks, which still commanded 
prices that made the actual percentage yield, at the low rates 
of dividends declared or expected, only a few shillings more 
than might be got in many investments with little or no 
risk. Again, when the throwing of a mass of the “bull” 
stock on the market caused a drop, not a few genuine 
investors among actual holders became alarmed and 
thought they had better clear out, with the result of a 
further decline in prices. Incidents of these kinds had 
happened before, and were not in themselves of serious 
significance except to the persons directly concerned. But 
the recent sharp depression was temporarily much 
accentuated by the sensational setting forth in the Times 
of alleged grounds of alarm as to the financial position of 
the principal English railway companies, fortified by con- 
trasts drawn between them and the ways of the leading 
railway corporations in the United States. The terrible 
word “ insolvency ” was used by the Times in summing up 
the charges of their contributor, and half, if not more than 
half, adopted. This kind of thing produces, and might 
have been known to be certain to produce, a scare, followed 
by reaction rather than reflection. The North-Eastern had 
been singled out for unfavourable comparison with the 
Lackawanna Railroad, in respect of its distribution of the 
burden of expenses as between capital and revenue accounts. 
This was done apparently because, as was admitted, the 
North-Eastern compares favourably with almost every 
other British railway company in the very point of policy 
referred to. The intended effect was plainly to produce 
an inference @ fortiori against English railway manage- 
ment generally. But the actual effect. was more likely to be, 
in the minds of the British public, shareholders and others, 
the view that there must be some more or less completely 
satisfactory explanation—from an English standpoint— 
of the alleged inferiority in soundness of financial practice 
in the case of a railway which was well managed when the 
majority of American railways were in the care of re- 
ceivers, and which is known to be in conspicuously capable 
and vigorous hands now. 


This distorted emphasis on a point of really first-class 
importance is to be regretted, for doubtless the impression, 
amounting to a conviction, is widely, and, we believe, 
justly, prevalent that new capital is raised too readily by 
our great railway companies, and that for the sake of 
maintaining a good-sized dividend on ordinary stock 
things are charged to capital which ought, on strict 
business principles, to be taken out of revenue. Broadly 
speaking, there is, we fear, little doubt that Mr. 
Stevens is correct in holding that with the Boards 
of our railway companies generally “the question is 
not how little can be charged to capital account, but 
how much”; and, as he proceeds to say, “ it is certain 
that an open capital account is a temptation to wasteful 
expenditure. Charges to revenue are generally kept more 
in hand because of their immediate effect on profits, but 
charges to capital being represented only by the interest 
thereon, do not at once appear in so concrete a form— 
hence the danger.” It is a very real though a subtle 
danger, and that its existence is understood on the North- 
Eastern, at any rate, is shown by the observation in the 
chairman’s speech at the last half-yearly meeting that the 
Board was “steadily working towards a point at which 
the revenue is thoroughly and properly debited with its 
full share of the expenses.” No “academic” standard 
of distinction—to quote a phrase employed by Mr. Stevens 
—should be allowed to prevail. In fact, it is not going 
too far to say that the presumption of which he speaks as 
prevalent in favour of charging all that is possible to 
capital should be reversed. 

There is no reason to wonder that directors have been 
tempted to strain points in the department of finance, in 
view of the fact that during the pust decade there has been 
a serious rise, which is almost certain to prove practically 
permanent, in the item of wages, as well as under the head- 
ing of rates and taxes. From the public point of view, the 
rise in wages may be regarded as merely a change in the 
distribution of reward to those engaged, either by staking 
their money or by their personal exertions, in a great 
national service. But undoubtedly the fact that the 
annual charge for wages under the nine principal English 
companies increased by over seven millions sterling, or 
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54 per cent., between 1889 and 1901, though it has its 
very bright side, has done much to hamper railway 
management. Nevertheless, it is of great importance 
that it should not be allowed to serve as an incitement 
to financial methods in themselves unsound, and certain 
in the long run, as interest charges mount up, to 
aggravate instead of diminishing difficulty. It is the 
more necessary that healthy principles in regard to 
financial administration should prevail, having regard to 
the very large questions which are almost immediately 
ahead of the great companies in respect of the “ electrifica- 
tion” of their lines. The North-Eastern directors have 
almost, if not quite, decided on adopting that method of 
traction on some thirty-seven miles of lines in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, hoping thereby to meet that 
competition of local electric tramways which has been an 
element in lowering the number of passengers carried, for 
example, by the Great Western in its Metropolitan area. 
It seems probable that in the course of a very few years this 
initiative will have to be very extensively followed, and the 
question of the resources from which the necessary expendi- 
ture should be met will be one of great importance. There is 
much to be said, in this and other connections, in favour of 
the plan recently advocated by a “ Railway Officer” in the 
Times, of spreading over the revenue for a limited number 
of years the cost of many charges which cannot be reasonably 
expected to secure new and increased traffic, but which 
yet operate beneficially much beyond asingle year. Share- 
holders, who are wisely forming societies on some of our 
chief railway systems, will do well to consider this 
question, and to show their directors that they are willing 
to make personal sacrifices in preference to impairing the 
ultimate security of their property. By taking an intelli- 
gent interest in such questions, and by strongly en- 
couraging and stimulating the adoption of much-needed 
economies in the conduct of the freight department, in 
which the North-Hastern and the North-Western are show- 
ing a judicious lead, they may powerfully assist the ex- 
trication of the English railways from their exist- 
ing difficulties. In their provision for passengers the 
British railway companies have a magnificent record, 
but unless they can make an advance equally spirited 
towards cheapening their freight charges, the prospect of 
the maintenance of the industries of this country in the 
face of foreign competition is far from cheerful. ‘lo make 
any such development possible it is absolutely essential 
that every principle of correct finance and every resource 
of enterprise and economy should be brought to bear upon 
railway working. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT EMIGRATION. 


HE great and steady rush of Europe towards 
America, Australia, and South Africa which dis- 
tinguished the second half of the last century has pro- 
duced, amidst much undeniable good, one unfortunate 
result. It has rendered men’s judgment upon the conse- 
quences of emigration far too hasty and dogmatic. The 
rush has produced certain effects so striking in their 
appeal to political imagination that most observers 
—probably all, except the Staffs of the great conscript 
armies—pronounce emigration absolutely good ; indeed, a 
probable panacea for all the social evils of Europe. ‘That 
is not true. Emigration has two sets of effects—those 
upon the countries which receive the immigrants, and those 
upon the countries which send them forth—and these two 
must be carefully distinguished. The former may be 
pronounced on the whole almost entirely beneficial. The 
new countries which have fallen in one way or another 
into European hands require population, and a rush of 
immigrants from Europe increases the speed of their 
natural growth without any visible countervailing evil. 
The immigrants supply labour, they pay taxes, they pro- 
duce wealth, and in a generation or two they assimilate 
themselves to the population among whom they settle. 
(The power of absorption is often said to be a peculiar 
prerogative of the Anglo-Saxon, and no doubt he possesses 
it in a high degree, but he has not absorbed the French- 
Canadian, while the Spaniard of Argentina turns myriads 
of Italian immigrants into passable Spaniards with posi- 
tively amazing rapidity.) A great immigration makes a 
temperate colony grow strong very quickly; and it is 


| by mastering natural difficulties with apparent 
become saturated with that sanguineness which d i 
civil courage. This spirit of hopefulness, this eo evelopg 
that all will go right and that natural chetediey 2 
not matter, is the essential note of the i do 
character, and is largely due to immigration, whi ws 
instance, during the Civil War prevented for all ~ 
dreadful slaughter, any permanent loss to the Union j ? : 
grand resource,—working men. The forest is de : 
cities rise when required, food becomes abundant a 
man, in short, ceases to be afraid of Nature as he Pag 
Asia, and grows self-confident and enterprising. Ther : 
| no proof that national character is in any way pM 
impaired, though single cities may seem to be for a tin : 
while assimilation is going on, partially demoralised ani 
no reasonable ground for asserting that the interbreeding 
of many white races produces an inferior species The 
evidence, in fact, derivable from the history of Bin 
peoples, like the British, the French, the Russians, and 
the Americans, points the other way. We may fairls 
therefore, we think, believe that the result of immigration 
to the receiving countries, especially while they are ver 
new, is on the whole distinctly good. J 
The effect of the process upon the exporting countries jg 
by no means so certain. In the first place, the great 
argument, the one which is in all politicians’ mouths ang 
in all newspapers, the relief of congestion, is probably 
unfounded. It may be true about Ireland, though even 
there it is denied or questioned by men who cannot all be 
fools, and it is probably true about Portugal, where 
emigration keeps the population stationary; but it jg 
certainly not true of many countries where emigration 
is a constant practice. In Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy emigration, though the depth of the stream Varies 
from year to year, goes on ceaselessly, and so does the 
growth of the population, the truth seeming to be that 
every man who emigrates leaves some place or work or 
chance open which is immediately filled by a newly married 
couple, who would not have married if the emigrant had 
remained. ‘The world, it is true, knows little of the actual 
laws of population, or why a race which did not multiply 
in the time of Elizabeth should multiply so fast in that of 
Victoria; but still the assertion that emigration is a 
great relief is, in the greater countries, demonstrably 
unfounded. ‘There stands the fact, visible in every 
statist’s reports, that the nations are not relieved. Nor 
must we forget that emigration, if in one way a 
useful drain, is a drain of our best material. It is not 
the weaklings, or the timid, or the unenterprising who 
take to emigration. It was an American Senator who 
testified many years ago before a British Committee that 
Scotch immigrants were the worst in the world for the 
receiving country, because in twelve months they all 
became employers; and German bureaucrats detest those 
emigrants who return because they are so vigorous and 
independent. The weeding process adopted in America 
and Australia is intended to keep out Anarchists, paupers, 
and people imported under contract, and_ therefore 
dangerous to Trade-Unions, and is no proof that immi- 
grants generally are “undesirables.” ‘There is one in- 
stance at least in history in which emigration helped to 
ruin the character of a people. The settlement of Spanish 
America drew away from Spain her most vigorous children, 
all who were thirsting for wider opportunities, all the dis- 
contented who at home might have improved things, anda 
quite singular proportion of the industrious and the strong. 
lt is probable that the emigration to America, supposed 
on the modern theory to be purely good, did as much to 
empty Spain of capacity as the expulsion of the Moors. 
Nor is it to be entirely overlooked that the great body of 
emigrants are agriculturists, or citizens who might have 
been tempted back to the land, while from every district 
in emigrating countries there comes up a sharp ery that 
agriculture is fettered or rendered impossible by want of 
hands. No doubt the main cause of that evil is the 
swarming to the cities, where, if there is much misery 
and more foul air, there are also many chances ; but trans- 
marine emigration helps to swell that depopulation of 
the fields, and is in Sweden even its main cause. And 
finally, it is right to remember that the mass of emigrants 
are men, and that the great surplus of women left bebind 
is, at all events, not beneficial to a civilisation under which 








probably good that it should grow strong quickly, and 


women without support are exposed to many dangers, yet 
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jn which when the women work hard they bring the men’s 
aces down. Z : 

Would we, then, discourage emigration? Not at all. 
We know far too little of the tuture to make it either wise 
or right to interfere with the great, it would almost seem 
the instinctive, movements of humanity from one place to 
another. The modern world exists because of a vast im- 
migration of white Asiatics into Europe, and the present 
movement may be as beneficial as theirs, and is certainly 
much less destructive. But we would pitch talk about it 
on a lower key, and abandon altogether the argument that 
in conquering tropical regions such as those of Africa 
north of the Zambesi we are “ providing the possibility of 
homes for our surplus population.” There is room enough 
for them and to spare in Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and South America. It may be true that white men cai 
work in safety in very warm regions; we think it is true 
after a short acclimatisation, for Spaniards do work in 
Cuba, Americans 1n Florida, and Spaniards again in 
Central America; but it is better to fill up the temperate 
and accessible regions first. ‘The climate may not injure 
Kuropean labourers, but close contact with dark races will. 
The reasons for entermg the black lands are quite strong 
enough without inventing one which is only plausible at 
firstsight. Itis quite certain that—so long as they are not 
Belgians— Europeans will secure to the dark populations 
more peaceful and happier lives, and quite possible that 
after years of wasted energy trade with them may repay 
all our efforts. It is, however, guides and protectors who 
will do thems good, not competing ploughmen. 








FINGER-PRINTS AS DETECTIVES. 

HE part which science often plays in the detection of 
crime is a comparatively unimportant, but to many 
people a peculiarly interesting, chapter of its beneficial story. 
There is something of the Sherlock Holmes in the composi- 
tion of the average man,—hence one may deduce tke remark- 
able popularity of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s ingenious creation. 
In the trial of a burglar at the Centrat Criminal Court last 
Saturday a part which has no precedent in our Courts was 
played by one of the finger-prints which Mr. Francis Galton 
bas done so much to expound to the English student. The 
burglar in question had made his entry through a window 
the sill of which happened to have been freshly painted. In 
doing so he was unlucky enough to leave “a particu- 
larly plain imprint of his left thumb” on the soft 
paint. This led to his detection, and the sentence of 
seven years’ penal servitude which the Common Sergeant 
passed upon him last week. ‘To most people it will 
not be very clear how this could follow. One thumb, 
they will say, is very like another; and how can it be said 
with such certainty that a particular imprint, however clear, 
belonged to Henry Jackson rather than to John Smith? But 
the truth is that there is no physical characteristic by which a 
man can be more easily and certainly identified than the print 
of his thumb. If the reader looks closely at the ball of his 
thumb, or any of his fingers—wherein a small magnifying 
glass will be of great assistance—he will see that it is covered 
with a network of fine lines, arranged in a more or less distinct 
pattern of arches or loops or whorls. These minute marks are 
quite distinct from the lines to which the palmist attaches 
such mportance, and though less obvious, they are far better 
worth study. The lines of cheiromancy, indeed, are the result 
of use, and indicate the creases into which the skin naturally 
folds itself when the bands are closed. But the less con- 
spicuous markings, or “papillary ridges,” omgmate at a 
much earlier period in the history of the individual, 
being essential features of the skin itself, They are 
probably formed by lateral pressure in the skin of 
the unborn infant: their mode of production is thus 
analogous to that which produces mouutain-ranges, as the 
geologists tell us, by the crumpling which secular shrinkage 
causes in the earth's crust,—or, to take a more homely il!us- 
tration, to the wrinkles which show themselves on the surface 
of cooling porridge. It is possibie that these ridges are con- 
nected in some obscure way with our sense of touch, and that 
we owe to them the power of distinguishing between the 
Various textures of the objects which we bandle. What 1s 
more important, from the point of view of those who study 
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crime and its prevention, is that the ridges in question afford 
a trustworthy means of distinguishing between human beings. 
They form patterns, as Mr. Galton has pointed out in his 
brilliant continuation of the work originated by Purkenje 
eighty years ago, “considerable in size, and of a curious 
variety of shape, whose boundaries can be firmly outlined, and 
which are little worlds in themselves. They have the unique 
merit of retaining all their peculiarities unchanged through- 
out life, and ufford in consequence an incomparably surer 
criterion of identity than any other bodily feature.” 

It may seem at the first glance that the apparently simple 
markings on the thumb cannot possibly afford such a criterion. 
Among a number of men the same markings will surely be 
repeated, so that no reliance can be placed on their evidence. 
But experience and theory alike show that this is not the case. 
A great many thousands of thumb-prints made in permanent 
ink on convenient cards for reference have been examined, 
and no two alike have yet been discovered. By « calculation 
which depends on the mathematical laws of probability, and 
has been purposely “ watered down” so far as to be certainly 
on the safe side, Mr. Galton has shown that there are at least 
sixty-four thousand million varieties in the arrangement of 
these lines, any one of which is as likely to occur as any other; 
in other words, if we assume the number of the human race 
to be sixteen hundred millions, the chance of any two right 
or left thumbs presenting the same marks is one in forty. 
If we take impressions of all ten digits, the chance that 
two men will be found with the same sets of marks is but one 
in the tenth power of forty, which is as near a certainty that 
no two such men will be found as human intelligence can 
desire. Most juries will convicton less cogent evidence than that, 
It will be evident that the systematic study of finger-prints is 
2 most valuable aid to the anthropometrist, who busies him- 
self with the methods of identifying men chiefly in order 
that habitual criminals may be detected with ease and cer- 
tainty. Mr. Galton maintains that the system to which he 
has done so much to call attention is superior in ease of appli- 
cation and sureness of results to the well-known Bertillonsystem, 
which is now in operation in most civilised countries, in spite of 
the deserved discredit which its inventor drew upon himself 
when in the Dreyfus case he ventured beyond his own special 
ground. If a record is made of a criminal’s finger-prints 
when he is fist sent to prison, he can always be identified on 
his next appearance. Even if he submits to the painful 
process of destroying his skin with fire or acids, the same tell- 
tale marks emerge once more when the new skin grows. It is 
easy to classify and index any number of such records, and it 
is not surprising that the criminologists of most countries are 
regarding the finger-print method with increasing favour. 
Since 1894 it has been in regular use by our own authorities, 
in conjunction with photography and the Bertillon measure- 
ments. Of course it is only rarely that finger-prints can 
actually be used in the detection of crime, and the 
ease already’ mentioned is the first that one recalls in real 
life, though a novelist in Chambers’s Journal and Mark Twain 
in “Life on the Mississippi” have shown how murderers 
might be convicted by the evidence of their blood-stained 
finger-marks on a damnatory document. 


In both East and West, in ancient and modern times, indeed, 
finger-prints have been put to practical use. Indiaand China 
furnish many instances in which the signature of a deed has 
been confirmed by the impression of a finger smeared with 
Indian ink, though it is doubtful how far this was used in the 
present sense. It has even been suggested that one of the 
apparently meaningless forms of our law may be traced to a 
survival of some forgotten anticipation of Mr. Galton’s dis- 
coveries. Laying the finger on a wafer as you remark that 
you deliver a bond as your act and deed possibly alludes to an 
ancient practice of leaving a finger-print on the document, just 
as in some savage tribes a mystic value is attributed to the im- 
pression of a chief's gory hand on a sacred stone or weapon. 
The ancient Sovereigns of Japan used to seal State papers with 
the impression of the Royal hand in vermilion. Bewick, 
probably acting on bis own idea, authenticated some of his 
books and receipts by an engraved thumb-mark. But the 
first practical use of thumb-marks as signatures is due 
to Sir William Herschel, a Bengal Civil servant, who began 
to use them about 1860 with a view to checking the 
native taste for forgery and versonation. His first idea, 
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borrowed from a native contract on which a thumb-mark | Maristan, or, as it is commonly pronounced, Muristan gare 
was impressed, was to frighten the wily Bengali by attach- | separate wards for distinct classes of divease—wounds 4 
ing a magical significance to the act, but he speedily | phthisis, obstetrics, &c.—its salaried doctors and -_— 
noticed the value of the finger-prints as a natural signz- | library, pharmacy, and lecture theatre. It was 0 a its 
ture that could not possibly be forged. In a land where, | who sought admission, rich and poor, bond and o per 
as Mr. Kipling observes, a complete murder-case can be pur- | like education in Egypt, medical treatment was given ee 
chased, including the corpse, for fifty-four rupees, such a | fee. The Maristan gradually lost its character as nie ~ 
check to fraud was most valuable, and Sir William Herschel’s | hospital, and became a lunatic asylum, and was used sea 
experience has been largely utilised by his successors. In | down to the middle of the nineteenth century. The pet 
1896 the Postmaster-General of Bengal decided that post- | the founder, hard by, however, retains its general thera anti 
office orders should in future be authenticated by the impres- | virtnes, and sick people and childless women. still dena “e 
sion of the receiver's thumb. A Hindu has a natural genius | robes of Kalaun or lick the pillars of his chupel in sure : 
for forging a signature, but no amount of study has yet | certain hope of a speedy cure. oo 
enabled him to adopt the markings on another man’s fingers. There is another hospital at Cairo, familiar, at least fy 
Tn this country such a system would happily not be worth the | the outside, to every visitor, but it was not founded with rom 
trouble that its introduction would cause; but there are large | peneficent object. Kasr-el-Ainy was originally the = any 
possibilities before the study of finger-prints. The whole | the Emir Ahmad ibn el-Ainy, Grand Seb of th Sak a 
Tichborne case, for instance, would have fallen to the ground | the Sultan Khushkadam, one of the tec Grecke Pg Yn hs 
at the outset if the missing Baronet had taken the precaution | the Slave Sultans of Egypt. It was built near the Nile bent 
of leaving an impression of his thum) with his banker, ad the | in 1467. For two centuries and a half its history like that . 
easy method of identification which is thus provided must | the yany other Mamluk palaces which have edie ele 7 
appeal to all who have found by experience the difficulty of | wholly disappeared, isa blank. In the pei a a 
persuading foreign authorities, if trouble arises, that they are | hecame a country house for the Turkish Disha a Feet 
really the men named on their passports or letters of credit. | . : : cee ee maeeiny cn 
ahi too, would become a lost if the finger-print were ee = dame - high oicials, and Fecent 
é ar J ae aiaie Xcavi g repairs revealed heaps of rabbit and 
made a compulsory addition to the signature of wills and | ehicken bones, relics of their feasts. With the eal 
other important documents. In that case it would appear occupation it finally became a hospital. Dr. F. M, mi 
that Sydney Smith was really an unconscious prophet when | now its principal physician and Professor of Medicine hale 
he assured an heraldic inquirer that “the Smiths had noarms, | collected every discoverable notice of the hospital in his 
but always sealed their letters with their thumbs.’ “History of Kasr-el-Ainy,” lately published in the “Records 
of the Egyptian Government School of Medicine”; and very 
curious and interesting are the results of his researches, which 
are illustrated by photographic reproductions of old drawings, 
“In 1802 Desgenettes describes the hospital as being a large 
and convenient building, very well situated, lofty, and stand. 
ing almost alone, stretching along the Nile from about two 
hundred paces north of the aqueduct. He says there were ny 
rubbish or dust heaps in the neighbourhood, and it was sur. 
rounded by pleasant orchards, and open to the north wind. It 
was here that Larrey studied an epidemic of fever, which 
broke out in April, 1800, during the siege of Cairo, besides 
ophthalmia, scorpion stings, and many other diseases,” 
At Kasr-el-Ainy the body of the murdered general, Kléber, 
rested for a night on its journey to France, and here the 
English, after expelling the French, were filled with admira. 
tion at Desgenettes’ great hospital. During the troubled 
times that ushered in the accession of Mohammed Aly the 
hospital became in turn a prison, a barrack, a guest-house, and 
a slave school, where eight hundred Mamluk cadets received 
primary education, probably without much assistance from 
the fifteen thousand French and Italian books which: still lined 








AN EGYPTIAN HOSPITAL. 


T was inevitable that Egypt should be the cradle of the art 
of medicine, as of most other arts. Tong before Josephs | 
time medicine was studied in Egypt. A chief physician of 
one of the Kings of the Fifth Dynasty, nearly as old as the 
Great Pyramid, is buried at Sakkara, and there is no doubt 
that the art of healing was taught, besides astronomy, 
mathematics, and law, in the temple schools of Memphis, 
Heliopolis, and Thebes. The Ebers Medical Papyrus, the 
oldest treatise on medicine in the world, belongs to the 
sixteenth century before Christ, but contains much that 
had been handed down from still earlier ages. No doubt 
the art was in a very elementary stage; but still it had 
begun, and when Herodotus visited Egypt he found that 
doctors had already become specialists in distinct branches of 
their work. It was at Alexandria that Galen studied before 
he went to Rome. To the Alexandrian school the East owed 
much, and it was partly through its influence that the Arabs 
became the teachers of medicine throughout the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean during the Middle Ages. These the library walls. 
teachers were only occasionally natives of Egypt, but many of | The revival of Kasr-el-Ainy as a hospital and medical 
them had studied there, and thus the torch which had been | school was the work of another eminent Frenchman. Clot 
lighted in the Pyramid age was carried to Sicily and Salerno | Bey came to Egypt in 1825 as chief physician and surgeon to 
by the Arabs of Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad, and Cordova, and | the Pasha’s new army, followed by more than a hundred and 
spreading through Italy, reached even the barbarous North. | fifty French and Italian surgeons and apothecaries, and he 
We are told that when the University of Tiibingen was founded | soon established a medical school and military hospital in 
in the fifteenth century there were six Arabic text-books on | connection with the camp near Abbasiya to the north of 
medicine to three in Greek, and it must never be forgotten | Cairo. There were drawbacks in the hospital arrangements, for 
that the great medical school of Padua, where Vesalius, | there was an insanitary cemetery close by, and “the patients 
Eustachius, and Fallopius taught and where our own Harvey | were kept awake at night by the hyenas fighting over the un- 
studied, was the direct offspring of the Arab and Jewish school | earthed corpses.” Nevertheless Clot Bey and his able 
assistants, who included Pruner and Péron, persevered, and 
To the pious Muslim the founding of hospitals was only | enjoyed the triumph of conducting “twelve picked Egyptian 
second to the building of mosques among the acts that lead to | students, wearing turbans and flowing robes,” to Paris i 
The famous Viceroy, Ibn-Tulun, in the ninth | 1832, where they were examined for the medical degree by the 
t leaders of the faculty. In 1837 this successful medical school 
was transferred to Kasr-el-Ainy, where it still subsists. There 
were then sixty-four wards of forty beds each, with chemical 


of Salerno. 








paradise. 
century established a hospital at Fustat, the first Moham- 
medan capital of Egypt, now partly represented by the suburb 
called “ Old Cairo.” Saladin founded two hospitals, of which 





we possess some account by the Spanish Arab, Ibn-Jubeyr. 
Celebrated doctors, such as Abd-el-Latif of Baghdad and 


Ibn-Abi-Oseybiya, were then teaching at Cairo, and the effect | 
of these influences was seen in the “ Maristan,” or hospital, in | 


the Suk-en-Nahhasin, well known to every tourist at the 
present day. The Mamluk Sultan Kalaun, lying sick of a 
fever at the great Nury hospital at Damascus founded by the 
famous Nur-ed-din, King of Syria, vowed that if he recovered 
he would build a like hospital at Cairo. The result was the 








laboratory, pharmacy, museum, baths, and other necessary 
appliances :— 


“The medical course was at this time five years; the pupils, 
who varied in age from 20 to 25 years, consisted of three com- 
panies of 100 each; they wore a military uniform, and were 
fed, dressed, and lodged at the expense of the government. They 
also received pocket-money, beginning at 40 piastres a month. 
The professors, who were all Europeans, provided with native 
wseistants, included Figari, who taught botany and materia 
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rho taug hthalmology, and Gaetani, a well- 
medica, Pruner, ee prejudices which had to be 
er ng ga the Musulmans to dissect dead bodies were 
<< and the dissecting-room had to be surrounded by guards, 
ys kept ignorant of what they were guarding. Clot Bey 
bce i lissecting a dog, ‘not even a Muslim's dog, but a Jew’s 
heen hee dog’ Later he got permission to use 
dog or 2 Christian's ig ‘ . : 
Christian subjects and black slaves, and he was allow ed to bring 
<-ulls and bones from disused cemeteries to his lecture-room, 
es ch the Ulema had begun by decreeing that the dissection of 
—s n body was against the tenets of the Musulman faith. 
eae steady perseverance overcame all difficulties, and the 
students «pecame so interested that they would take home portions 
of the body to study.’ ” 

His resolute support of Clot Bey was not the least of 
Mohammed Aly’s services to Egypt. He encouraged no fewer 
than four hundred European and native doctors to practise 
in Egypt, who were supplied with medicines from Kasr-el- 

Ainy, and the introduction of vaccination by Clot Bey 

notably reduced the mortality, especially among children. 

He trained two thousand five hundred barbers for this work ; 

all slaves from the Sudan arriving in the market were im- 

mediately vaccinated, and every year fifteen thousand children 

in Cairo were protected from smallpox. It was done in the 
face of every opposition, except the great Pasha’s. As Dr. 

Sandwith says, “in spite of public opinion, court intrigues, 

and the passive resistance to novelty which is the outcome of 

generations of blind ignorance, it is wonderful how much 

Clot Bey succeeded in accomplishing.” The death of the 

Viceroy and the reaction that ensued compelled the 

creat doctor’s retirement to France, but after Kasr-el-Ainy 

eid suffered manifold vicissitudes under German and 

Italian management, not unskilled, but ill-supported by 

the new Pasha, Clot Bey returned to reopen his old school in 

1856, and for two years presided over the institution he had 

created. After his final retirement, in the hands of native 

teachers the school declined, and it was not till Dr. Sandwith 
took charge of the new Sanitary Department of Egypt in 

1884 that a reform was attempted. We draw a veil over the 

state of the hospital as he then found it. In point of sanita- 
tio it was horrible beyond words, and the public of Cairo, 
not without reason, “firmly believed that the hospital was 

merely a prelude to the cemetery.” The class of patients was 
naturally the lowest possible, and some of the wards were 
pandemoniums. “No respectable woman ever applied to the 
hospital for advice, and no parent ever left his child in the 
wards for treatment.’ The story of the English doctors’ fight 
with this Augean condition of things, as told modestly and 
dispassionately by Dr. Sandwith, is an example of the kind of 
work that has been doing in Egypt during the past twenty 
years. With Mr. Milton as resident medical director, Kasr-el- 

Ainy began to take a new character: “his work is not the 
least of the many triumphs of England in Egypt.” But the 
victory was not won without daily struggle, and want of 
money at first checked the efforts of the reformers. Step by 
step the wards were ventilated—iron bedsteads took the 
place of trestle planks, the diet was remodelled, a new 
kitehen built (the old one was over an open cesspool), and 
septic rules enforced, native nurses and midwives trained to 
some extent, the abominable drainage (after several lessons 
of typhoid) entirely reconstructed, operating theatres and a 
post-mortem room built, and a house for the English nursing 
sisters erected in the botanical garden; in short, “ during the 
first years of Mr. Milton’s directorate workmen were never 
absent from the building,” which was in such bad repair that 
students had a way of suddenly disappearing through the 
floor in the midst of a professor’s address. The medical 
school in 1884 was as bad as the hospital: typhus prevailed, 
a servant was chief demonstrator, and there were no micro- 
scopes, no laboratories, no pathology, no practical work. The 
ouly European professor bad resided fifty-two years in Egypt 
without being able to master Arabic. Thanks to the en- 
lightened Under-Secretary of Public Instruction, Yakoub 
Artin Pasha, the school was taken in hand, and the course 
of instruction was remodelled on sound lines. Bacterio- 
logical, histological, and physiological laboratories began to 
rise up, where original research is now eagerly carried on, and 
in 1897 the hospital and school were placed under the sole 
direction of Dr. Keatinge, with five new English surgeons 
and physicians on the staff. The results have been most 





satisfactory. The laboratories and museums have been 
enlarged and improved, electric light introduced, a students’ 
club-room opened, and the lectures are now given in English 
to a large body of students, in whom there is observed “a 
marked improvement in intelligence, healthy bearing, and 
social standing.” Clot Bey’s good seed has brought forth 
fruit an hundredfold, and the old palace, guest-house, prison, 
barrack, and military school of Kasr-el-Ainy has become a 
medical institution of which any country might be proud. 





HODGE AND HISTORY. 

HOEVER in the next generation is minded to hunt 
up the odds and ends of our English rural life 
will not thank education for certain changes and aboli- 
tions which, however laudable from a practical point of 
view, will mean that the world is poorer by much that 
was picturesque and poetical. After all, there is much 
that is interesting, and even valuable, in that ignorance 
which keeps alive the memory of the past in the shape 
of creeds, habits, customs, and legends, out of a mere 
feeling almost of reverence for what was. Their reten- 
tion, of course, often means crass ignorance on the part of 
Hodge; but their existence courts examination, and even 
in their corrupt forms—as in the case of place-names— 
may be seen an invitation for inquiry, and so discovery 
and the solution of many a vexed problem are brought 
about. Amongst other changes which we suppose will be 
wrought will be the dispersal in Hodge’s mind of that 
hazy notion of the historical past which is so often presented 
to the stranger either in an amusingly simple or a delightfully 
picturesque shape. Of any past save what is connected with 
his own surroundings the average old-time rustic had very 
little notion. He was aman of the present until he reached 
his dotage, and is only now being trained and educated into 
being a man of the future. He had no faculty of bridging over 
time in imagination, or of picturing a condition of life remoter 
than the limits of his own memory, so that the mention of an 
historically ancient period conveyed no more notion of time- 
distance than did an allusion to something which happened in 
his childhood. And yet there lurked somewhere within him a 
feeling, very akin to an affection, for hoar antiquity which led 
him to resent innovation, to retain habits and customs, and to 

cling to creeds for no other reason than that they were old. 
The very phrase “ new-fangled,” so frequent on his lips, and 
by no means rare to-day, betrays the existence of this senti- 
ment, as it may fairly be called, and emphasises his reluctance 
to believe that any radical change which does not affect his 
personal comfort can be for the better. And so through the 
fog of Hodge’s historic past there loom certain figures and 
facts of which the new order of things will destroy the very 
memory. Prominent amongst Hodge’s historical figures are 
the Deviland Caesar. Whatever in the world around him was 
unnatural or unaccountable Hodge ascribed to one or the other, 
whether it was a circle of huge stones on a lone hill-top, or a 
mysterious collection of ramparts and ditches apparently ful- 
filling no function whatever, or a road of no use to anybody 
and leading to nowhere in particular. Between the Devil 
and Caesar there was not very much difference in the estima- 
tion of the old-time Hodge. Perhaps Caesar was regarded as 
rather more human than the Devil, for we have heard him 
alluded to as “a gentleman named Caesar,” and perhaps he 
was not quite so far back in the fog of Hodge’s mind, for it is 
not uncommon to hear an “oldest inhabitant” speak of the 
possibility of his grandfather having known him. Both, how- 
ever, were invested with much the same uncanniness by Hodge, 
inasmuch as both performed works of incomprehensible object 
and utility, both did things on a superhumanly grand scale, 
and no legend associated with either of their names has any- 
thing bright or pleasing about it. It was not from mere 
whimsicality that the name of the Evil One was given to the 
“arrows,” and “cradles,” and “punchbowls,” and “frying-pans,” 
and dykes, and ditches, and causeways which are scattered 
over our islands. Up to our own time a very large number 
of uneducated English rustics, if they did not thoroughly 
believe that the Devil was directly responsible for these 
works, at any rate were convinced that somebody equally 
dark, mysterious, and omnipotent must have had a hand in 
them. To the Devil was ascribed all that was utterly in- 
comprehensible in the shape of mighty monuments whieh 
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Were palpably not the work of Nature: to Caesar all that, 
although without any apparent present use or object, was 
recognisable as having possibly had some use at one time 
or another. A circle of huge stones, or a lonely monolith, 
or a long line of earthwork conveyed no meaning to Hodge, 
so he ascribed it to supernatural power; but a fragment of 
massive wall or a stretch of good road he conceived must 
have been made for some purpose, so he placed it to the credit 
of the almost equally mysterious but somewhat more human 
Roman. 


Rather more distinct is the idea which the English 
countryman of to-day, as well as the old-time rustic, 
has of one or two figures which are really historical, 
but which are necessarily not so generally believed in as the 
Devil and Caesar, the reputed handiwork of one of whom is 
pretty certain to be found in every English shire. Chief 
among these is the Royal Lady who is still affectionately 
called “Good Queen Bess.” If the imagination of Hodge 
is capable of endowing any historical personage with distinct 
individuality, it is Queen Mlizabeth. In the places associated 
with her presence—and they are legion—she is rather more 
actually present in the lowly local mind than the gracious 
lady in black whose portrait hangs on so many cottage walls, 
and who on account of her long retirement from public 
life, and the absence of magnificence in her appearance, 
had become rather an ideal than un actuality. Whether 
Queen Bess, who slept in the great bed at the Hall, who took 
her hunting breakfast under the oak which bears her name, 
and who is associated with a dozen local stories, was 
really good or bad, great or small, Hodge knows not for 
certain; but that she was magnificent in her appearance, that 
she was affable, that her pleasure was to roam about amongst 
her people, saying smart things, receiving splendid entertain- 
ments, wearing rich robes, and generally deporting herself 
like an ideal Queen, he has heard since his childhood, and so 
she stands forth in his mind a definite, distinct personality. 
Talk to him about Caesar or the Devil,and he shakes his head 
doubtfully ; but mention Queen Bess to him, and he smiles as 
at pleasant recollections. 


In very different estimation is held another of Hodge’s few 
prominent historical figures. Oliver Cromwell stands out as 
a striking instance of the immortality of the evil which 
men do in that peculiarly constituted English rustic mind 
which, as Dr. Jessonp remarks, is always on the look ont 
for something to find fault with. As in the case of Queen 
Elizabeth, the footsteps of “Old Noll” are pointed out in 
places to which he never went. Of the great God-fearing 
Englishman who raised England to the first rank among 
nations Hodge knows nothing. But where traces of desecra- 
tion are visible in a church, where a shattered wall is all that 
remains of a stately home hallowed by the presence of 
Gloriana, where an ancient door shows the pattern of bullet- 
marks, where a place-name marks the site of a burial-place of 
“ King’s men,” Hodge brings in his ogre Cromwell. This is the 
more remarkable when we remember that in most counties the 
lowly sons of the soil fought against the King, and were the 
very instruments employed by Cromwell and his captains in 
the execution of their stern policy of repression and eradica- 
tion; and it does not seem much to the credit of our country 
masses that whilst among such as know or care anything 
about their national history the name of the Monarch who 
dragged England’s name in the mire is held synonymous with 
all that is gracious in a King and charming in a man, that of 
Oliver Cromwell should be execrated in far more bitter terms 
than the supernatural author of the Punchbowl and the Dyke. 
The outrages of Goring’s troopers and Lunsford’s dragoons 
have never been handed down as bitter memories to the 
descendants of the men and women who suffered them; but 
there is hardly a Cathedral or a church of which the em- 
blazoned windows have been shattered and the statues decapi- 
tated which is not pointed out as an example of Cromwell’s 
ruthless barbarity; whereas he had no more to do with half the 
outrages debited to him than had Queen Elizabeth with half 
the objects associated with her name. Allusion to Cromwell 
reminds us of a period in our history of which some sort of a 
memory is very far from extinct, that of the great Civil War, or, 
as is generally said, “the Great Wars.” This is not remarkable 
when we consider how singularly blessed with uneventfulness 


countries during the last two centuries, how Widespread 
the theatre of war, how striking and romantic were ig 
its incidents, and how comparatively recent is itg date fs 


an amusing instance of the density of Hodge's historica] o 
that in his mind relics of the Civil War rank alike with the 
@ 


oldest of old things in our land and with others of almost 
modern date, for with him all things of an origin beyond : 
memory of anybody he has known, such as “ grandfeythey" 
or “old Bill, him what lives over ag’in the milestone” 
“ancient.” a 
We have been gravely assured that a series of entrench 
ments which were old when the first Roman galley grounded 
on Deal beach were thrown up “during the Great Wars whey 
they cut the King’s head off,” and that “ that there Cromwell” 
was responsible for the ivy-clad ruins of a Norman castle 
On the other hand, we have had a Sebastopol pi 
pointed out as a relic of the storming of Maidstone by Pairfar 
in 1648, and have heard a not very old cottage described as 
being contemporary with Caesar's Camp hard by, Quite 
meaningless to the average yokel are most of those quaint 
local celebrations which are to the historian and antiquary 
invaluable links binding the present to the past, such as the 
Furry Day at Helston, the Derbyshire well dressings, the 
curfew observances, the bound beatifigs, and even the May 
Day and the Oak-Apple Day festivals. There is a village in 
Kent where to this day the boys have mock battles between 
Britons and Romans (lately altered to Britons and Boers), ang 
unconsciously preserve the memory of a traditional fight which 
took place thereabouts during Caesar’s second invasion; and jn 
Somersetshire villages until within living memory boys pre. 
served the memory of Monmouth’s Rebellion by taking sides 
in similar mock battles between ‘“‘ King’s men” and “Duke's 
men.” The memories are preserved thus actively, just ag 
memories are preserved passively in place-names, but the 
significance of the events commemorated is generally lost, 


Of a somewhat different nature from the local memories, if 
they may be so called, of such historical figures as Queen 
Elizabeth and Cromwell are those concerning Bonaparte which 
still linger strongly in the remoter districts of the Kent and 
Sussex seaboard. Memories they are in the sense that there 
are yet a few “ very oldest inhabitants” who can recall the reign 
of terror—prolonged after he had ceased to be harmful—of 
the great little Corsican, but not in the sense in which he is 
still alluded to, as a being not differing substantially in 
significance from the Devil. There is no name connected with 
our national history which ever exercised such a spell over 
popular imagination, in the broadest sense of the phrase, 
and not merely as relating to the fancy of the poor and 
ignorant, as that of Bonaparte. There are yet many men 
alive in Romney Marsh, and in that sequestered country 
which was once the centre of the Sussex iron industry, who 
have heard their fathers speak of the abject terror which the 
mere name of Bonaparte inspired, and tell how at the idle ery 
that “ Boney” was coming entire villages would be agitated 
alternately by a panic and bya frantic zeal for opposition; 
how nurses terrified naughty children into quiet with the 
threat of his presence; how church belfries were turned into 
magazines and strong-rooms for valuables; and _ how the 
accidental firing of a beacon was sufficient to create a ferment 
of alarm throughout an entire countryside. An account of 
what men have “heerd tell” about Bonaparte would read 
like a series of terrible dreams: there was nothing he could 
not and would not do if once he got behind “them martelly 
towers what kep’ him out,” and long after he who had made 
so many Princes captive was himself a captive the magic of 
his name was felt. 

Now with the modern instance of the influence of Bona- 
parte upon Hodge before us, it is easy to see how 
quick is the transition in the rustic mind from actuality 
to ideality ; how Caesar and Cromwell live in the vulgar 
memory, not as historical men, but almost as supernatural 
beings ; and how a very few years of ordinary unenlightened 
life are sufficient to turn fact into fiction, and to change the 
true story into the fanciful legend. Education and the spread 
of newspaper reading are helping to dispel much of the 
cloudiness which envelops Hodge’s notion of any past at all 
remote, but a long time must elapse before such agents—oue 
cannot call them beings—as the Devil and Caesar are dethroned 





has been the history of rural England as compared with foreign 


from the places they occupy in bis imagination, before he can 
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stinguish between lengthy periods of past time, 

1 before he can be made to understand that the inquisitive 
it weers who poke and pry about his native hills and fields. 
ce Spe so curious about what are to him meaningless 
ies of stone and dirt, are actuated by other than sordid 
ot Perhaps the gain will not be an unmixed blessing. 
local songs and customs, dialects and legends, are 
Manners and customs which once charmed 


be taught to di 


motives. 
Folk-lore, 


fast disappearimg. +a a ee i di 

the townsman by their simplicity are now despised and dis- 
raged. A general craving for a false sort of betterment is 

couraged. 4S é : , s 

knocking a gt vod deal of what was estimable in the old peasant 

KN :— od) \ 

nature out of fashion, and we are not sure that even a more 

scholarly appreciation of the past will lead to a better 

Se _—ey 3 

appreciation of the past for its own sake. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a OE 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD'S DEFIANCE OF 
THE LAW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to enter a protest against an expres- 
sion contained in your article on “The Country and the 
Education Bill” in the Spectator for September 13th? You 
write: “For years the London School Board ...... has 
defied the law that created it.” You refer, no doubt, to the 
objections taken by the auditor, Mr. Cockerton, which have 
been sustained by the Judges on appeal, but the phrase I 
have quoted shows a complete misunderstanding of the facts 
of the case. The expenditure which Mr. Cockerton refused to 





pass was incurred under three heads,—on evening schools for 
adults, on science and art classes for children in day schools, 
and on the instruction of pupil teachers at centres. The 
Judges sustained the objection to evening schools on the 
ground that the Act of 1870 referred to “children” only, and 
could not therefore be held to sanction the teaching of adults. 
No doubt this is technically correct; but when and to whom 
did the objection first oceur? Not to those who framed and 
passed the Act of 1870, for at that time there were a large 
number of evening classes in connection with the voluntary 
schools for young persons above the age of children, and no 
one was struck by the idea that the Act was so worded as to pre- 
vent the School Boards from starting similar classes, the very 
name of which, “evening continuation classes,” implied that 
they were meant for those who, having left the day school, desired 
to continue their education in the evening. Not to the Educa- 
tion Department, which about that time laid down in its Code 
that the maximum age for students in these classes should be 
eighteen years, then raised it to twenty or twenty-one, and 
finally abolished any maximum limit of age, and continued to 
encourage the formation of the schools and to support them 
by grants of public money. Not to the Parliament of 1890, 
when the Act ‘to make operative certain articles in the Code 
of 1890” was passed, modifying the words in Section 3 of the 
Act of 1870, and ruling that elementary education need not be 
the principal part of the education given in evening schools. 
What did this mean except to lay down that the students in 
these schools, being of advanced age, might properly receive 
advanced education, and thus by implication to sanction the 
teaching of adults? No one can doubt that if the objection 
raised by Mr. Cockerton about the use of the word “ children” 
had occurred to Government at the time, the Act would have 
explicitly sanctioned the admission of adults as wel! as the 
imparting of advanced education. Far from “defying the law,” 
the School Boards acted in the spirit of the law of 1870 
as understood by those who framed it, and in compliance 
with the distinct intention of the amending law of 1890. 
Surely it is an abuse of language to talk of “defying the law” 
in these circumstances; but if the word is used, it must be 
applied not only to the London School Board, which belled 
the cat and stood the racket of the Law Courts, but to all the 
great School Boards which erred in the same company; or 
rather, not so much to the schools as to the Government 
Department which sanctioned and egged them on. 

If the objection taken to evening schools was technical, 
that urged against the science and art classes was hyper- 
technical. They were condemned by the Judges simply 
because they were placed under South Kensington instead 
of Whitehall, whereas the Act of 1870 had subjected the 





elementary schools to the Whitehall Code. It is a pure 
delusion to hold that they were attacked because too advanced 
education was being given. The Judges could not have 
based their judgment on this ground, for the law has nowhere 
defined what “elementary” education is: it has, moreover, 
decided that the instruction given in an elementary school 
should be “principally” elementary, thereby distinctly allowing 
a certain modicum of more advanced instruction. Accordingly 
the Whitehall Code provided for the teaching in elementary 
schools of all the subjects taught in these classes—art, chemis- 
try, physies, botany, algebra, and so forth—and prescribed the 
earriculum to be followed. Unfortunately, the South Kensington 
Code offered larger grants for taking up these same subjects, 
and it was in the hope of earning those grants, and so relieving 
the ratepayers of a certain amount of expenditure, that these 
classes were affiliated to the Science and Art Department. 
The Judges’ decision struck only at the name of the classes, 
not at the classes themselves, nor at the teaching they im- 
parted. 


Lastly, we have had this year a further burden laid upon 
us by the condemnation of the “centres” or schools for 
the instruction of pupil teachers. This really was a case 
in which we might have hoped that the decision of the 
Judges would have gone below the surface, for it did not 
require their high acumen to perceive that at these “ centres” 
neither were the students children nor was the teaching 
elementary. The strange thing is that the very same auditor 
had attacked these “centres” before and had been repulsed. 
In 1886 he refused to pass the accounts on the ground that 
the pupil-teacher “centres” were not elementary schools 
within the meaning of the Act, and that the School 
Board was not entitled to spend public money upon 
them. But the Local Government Board in 1887, after 
consulting with the Education Department, overruled his 
disallowance, holding that the expenditure was necessary 
in order to carry out the agreements made with the pupil 
teachers, and was a part of the outlay they were entitled to 
incur in maintaining the schools to which the pupil teachers 
belonged. Schools cannot be carried on without teachers. 
Teachers cannot be obtained (under the conditions existing in 
England) unless they are caught and trained young. In 
the Taff Vale case, the Judges, instead of feeling bound 
by the letter of the law, overrode it, and argued that 
Parliament could not possibly have intended such a pre- 
posterous result as the letter indicated. If in deciding the 
pupil-teacher “centre” case they had shown the same spirit of 
sweet reasonableness, they might have adopted (instead of 
ignoring) the conclusion of the Local Government Board 
in 1887. Qui veut la fin veut les moyens. The duty of 
maintaining elementary schools involves the right to give 
efficient instruction to the young persons who are trained to 
teach in those schools. 

I trust that I have proved that in all three cases the 
London School Board, instead of defying the law, believed 
they were carrying out its obvious intention and spirit, and 
have been guided in all points by the Government Depart- 
ment. The Education Bill has met the case by proposing 
that evening schools and pupil-teacher “centres” should 
be classed as a part of secondary education, They will be 
under the same educational authority as the elementary 
schools, and the expenditure will come out of the same source, 
so that as far as the ratepayer is concerned no change will 
have taken place. I am a supporter of the Government 
Education Bill as a whole, but I regret the waste of good 
material involved in throwing aside the trained machinery of 
the large School Boards, and think it would have been easier 
to utilise them as the educational authority in our large towns 
than to entrust the duty to hands which have had hitherto no 
experience of that work. It is because such expressions as 
yours confirm and spread the impression that School Boards 
have acted in such a way as to justify their disestablishment, 
that I have ventured to trouble you with so long a letter.—I 
am, Sir, &e., C. A. Exxrorr. 

Fernwood, Wimbledon Park. 


[ We must point out to Sir Charles Elliott that a large part 
of his letter is simply an attempt to discuss questions that 
have been finally settled by the decision in the Cockerton 
case, and are therefore no longer open to argument. For the 
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information of our readers we think it desirable to give three 
extracts from the closely reasoned judgments delivered in 
that case. Mr. Justice Wills said:—‘It is the strangest of 
arguments to say that, because the Department is prepared 
to grant money for teaching adults to any school in a position 
to teach them, it follows that a Board, created and existing to 
supply education for children and for no other purpose, has a 
right to spend money out of the rates for teaching those who are 
not children.” The learned Judge added: “In so far as the 
expenses in question were incurred for science and art schools 
and classes or for teaching adults, they are indefensible.” The 
Master of the Rolls concluded his judgment on appeal by 
saying: “If the School Board is to have the powers it seeks, 
these must be obtained by legislation, for the powers it desires 
to have do not exist in any statute or its equivalent already 
passed.” We cannot admit that the decision was passed on 
the imperfect wording of the Act. The Judges adequately 
interpreted the intention of the Legislature. The Legislature 
never intended School Boards to give a cul-de-sac secondary 
education. We may add that the “trained machinery of the 
large School Boards’’ will not be wasted, but will be handed 
over to bodies capable of realising the logical connection of 
primary and secondary education.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE COUNTRY AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you permit me, as a Nonconformist layman, and 
one who regards the Spectator as almost a necessity of life, to 
express my regret at the tone of the article on this subject in 
your issue of September 13th? Your standpoint on ques- 
tions political and religious is frequently quite opposite to that 
of most of your Free Church readers, but the expression of 
your views is usually marked by such a spirit of “sweet 
reasonableness ” as compels respect, though it may not disarm 
opposition. In last Saturday’s article the absence of this 
reasonableness, the total failure to understand the feelings 
with which Free Churchmen regard the Education Bill, were 
most striking and regrettable. One is not surprised that you 
should disapprove of the opposition to the Bill, but one is con- 
scious of a considerable amount of painful surprise when you 
repeatedly describe that opposition as “unreal” and * insin- 
cere.” To charge men like Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, and other leaders of the agitation with insincerity is, 
to say the least, a serious breach of the etiquette of con- 
troversy, and a proof of failure to understand the real 
character of the struggle. If you and those whose views on 
this matter you represent really think that the opposition 
to the measure is merely that of a few noisy politicians, 
you are the victims of a profound and most unfortunate 
delusion. I am a Wesleyan Methodist local preacher, and 
from that fact and in other ways have abundant means of 
knowing the attitude adopted by the general body of the 
Methodist people towards the Bill. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Church is still perhaps the most conservative of the great 
Nonconformist Communions; it possesses day schools and 
Training Colleges of its own, which presumably would benefit 
from the Government proposals; but in spite of these facts 
the general attitude of its members towards those proposals 
is one of uncompromising hostility. What is true of Metho- 
dism is true in at least an equal degree of the other Free 
Churches. Rightly or wrongly, we sincerely believe that 
the real promoters of the Bill designed it, not to improve 
education, but to destroy Dissent. We believe that the 
matter really at stake is England’s continued freedom from 
the yoke of the priest. Our opposition is so real, our sense 
of the danger so vivid, that we are determined, if we cannot 
prevent the Bill from passing, to prevent the Act from work- 
ing. We have not taken this position lightly, we are fully 
aware of its gravity; but if eventually we are found in a state 
of passive resistance to the law, the fault is not ours. Sooner 
than pay the rate which our consciences disapprove we are 
prepared to suffer distraint of our goods or imprisonment. 
I have no wish to deal with any arguments on behalf of the 
Bill which your article muy have contained—they have been 
adequately met a hundred times—but it seemed to me un- 
fortunate that even with so open-minded an organ as the 
Spectator there should be such a complete misunderstanding 


as evidently exists. I have therefore ventured to 
briefly what I know to be the general feeling 
people in the large manufacturing centres. It ig g ainf 
thing to us to find ourselves involved in this contenant ' ul 
had thought there were signs of the springing up of a Pa 
spirit towards us among our brethren of the Anglican Chuy _ 
The Education Bill proves that we were mistaken, and if pa 
find ourselves compelled to use some of that strength i 
fighting our fellow-Christians which should be spent in fichs, 
ing the world and the Devil, the fact is most grievous to is; 
but again I say the fault is not ours.—I am, Sir, &e, ‘ 
123 Mere Road, Leicester, Epuunp Burrows 
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THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the many able letters which have lately appeared in 
your columns on this subject, one great and obvious cause of 
the clerical distress is scarcely alluded to,—I mean the 
common practice, which has lately sprung up, of building 
new churches, forming new parishes without any adequate 
endowment, and then burdening them with large and costly 
parsonage-houses. In this town in which I live there are some 
twenty livings, about half of which are worth from £309 
a year downwards; and of these some eight have large and 
expensive houses attached to them, which are supposed to 
add to their value and attractiveness. But it is obvious that 
it is these very houses which are w drag upon the unfortunate 
clergymen who hold the livings: so much so that at least 
eight of our twenty livings cannot he held by any man who 
has not substantial private means. These houses require at 
least £600 a year, and a staff of three servants to keep 
up; and the result is that as far as this town is con. 
cerned nearly half the livings are beyond the reach of 
any poor curate, however deserving he may be of promotion, 
And this town is in no exceptional position. I believe half 
the livings in England can be held only by men of private 
means, by reason of their large parsonages; in other words, 
nearly half the patronage of the Church is beyond the reach 
of the majority of its clergy. I know acurate who has worked 
well in this diocese for twenty-seven years, and has had several 
offers of livings; but he tells me that in every case it is the 
same old story,—the living cannot be held without private 
means, because it has an expensive house to keep up. Could 
not this grievance be easily reformed, at least in towns and 
new districts? This, however, is only the second cause of 
clerical poverty. The first and great cause is the marriage of 
the clergy: a bachelor is comparatively rich on £300 a year, a 
married man with a family is poor on £600.—I am, Sir, &., 
C. A. B, 


(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpecTator.”] 
Srr,—Is not the reluctance of the laity to come forward and 
endow the Church efficiently due to the assumption by the 
clergy of a superior position in the divine economy? The 
High Church clergy and Ritualists, while devoted to the work 
they set themselves to do, and zealous, though not perhaps 
always wisely, in the performance of it, yet claim for themselves 
a special spiritual endowment as ordained priests, and are not 
content to regard themselves as officers of the Church with 
special duties to perform in the interests of decency and order, 
If these spiritual endowments were real, they would he im- 
partially bestowed, and it is dangerous teaching to affirm that 
by virtue of ordination men will become better than they were. 
They have more means of displaying what they are; they 
assume a responsibility which may be too heavy for them, 
Moreover, until the Ordination Service is revised and brought 
into line with modern thought, they run the risk of being 
suspected by straightforward people of a Jesuitical compliance 
with dogmas which are becoming more and more obsolete as 
the light of historical criticism grows clearer. I hope 
that “Cantab.” will follow “Oxonian” (Spectator, Sep- 
tember 18th) in asserting that the sister University is 
equally moved by an “uneasy suspicion that the essentials of 
Christianity have become obscured by the accretion of 
doctrines.” By such accretions faith in a divine Providence 
is rather hindered than advanced. The authors of “Contenitio 
Veritatis ” have naturally understated their case ; the student 
only can gauge its strength, and the sooner this is publicly 





of the temper of Nonconformists with regard to this matter 


recognised the better.—I am, Sir, &e., DIaconvs. 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

read with much interest the letters which have 
er the above heading in the Spectator. May I 
fact which seems to have been overlooked by 
Although agreeing with a good deal of 
what has appeared in your columns, it seems to me that the 
first duty of those in responsible positions should be that of 
educating the laity of the Chureh of England up to a proper 
sense of their responsibilities in providing a sufficient income 
for the ministers of their Church. In doing this there is no 
need to appeal to the emotions of those who are charitable or 
philanthropic. This is a matter of justice, and justice alone. 
If the laity of the Church of England desire to be ministered 
to by an order of clergy who possess all those necessary but 
delicate qualifications which are essential for the promotion of 
spiritual life among all classes of the community, it is obvious 
that a sufficient remuneration should be offered to them that 
will enable their great work to be carried on without being 
hampered by constant financial difficulties. It has often been 
stated that this Fund is a clerical charity. Tt is nothing 
of the kind. The primary object of the Fund is to impress 
upon all members of the Church of England the clearly 
defined Christian duty of providing for the maintenance of 
the clergy. This, as I have already stated, is not a charitable 
endeavour, but in the first place an educational one. I 
quite agree that as they at present exist the finances of the 
Church are in an unsatisfactory condition, both as regards 
the levying of the same and in respect to the distribution 
thereof. But in order to deal with the present emergency it 
i3 most desirable that a Fund of this nature should be largely 
and systematically supported, so as to tide over what I most 
sincerely hope is but a passing crisis. The Fund has already 
done good work in the past. During the last four years 
nearly £150,000 has been distributed through this channel in 
over six thousand grants among the clergy. I venture to 
hope that the laity of the Church of England will continue to 
support the Council of this Fund in its endeavour to blot out 
what is at present undoubtedly the darkest stain upon the 
fair fame of their Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Guise MiTrorp, Secretary. 
Queen Victoria Clergy Fund, Church House, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


crr,—I have 
appeared und 
point out one . 
our eorrespondents: 





A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir—Mr. Anstey in his latest book, “A Bayard from 
Bengal,” has followed what is now a somewhat old and, 
I should think, worn tradition in poking fun at my fellow- 
countrymen. It wasin the “seventies” of the last century that 
the late Mr. Aberigh-Mackay wrote that “ when Lord Macaulay 
said that what the milk was to the cocoanut, what beauty was 
to the buffalo, and what scandal was to woman, that Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary was to the Bengali Baboo, he un- 
questionably spoke in terms of figurative exaggeration.” Mr. 
Anstey probably remembers and has made literary capital of 
another passage in the same essay which says that “the true 
Baboo is full of words and phrases—full of inappropriate words 
and phrases lying about like dead men on a battle-field, to be 
earted away promiscuously, without reference to kith and kin.” 
Not otherwise, perhaps, would a genially satirical Roman, if 
he could return to earth, write of English attempts to write 
Latin, Necessity compels us to use the language of our 
foreign masters. Our instructors in school and College set 
hefore us such models as Dr. Johnson and Lord Macaulay, 
writers whose mannerisms are easily exaggerated by even 
English imitators. And thus in English we show a tendency 
to verbosity which is not, I think, a characteristic of our 
vernacular style. But surely some allowance should be made 
for foreigners using a strange speech, and one whose rich 
vocabulary perhaps tends to exuberance of speech. Such 
allowance is not always wanted. The first Bengali Baboo who 
wrote English, less than a hundred years ago, was the well-known 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray. Jeremy Bentham was not perhaps 
an unprejudiced eritic, but he was at least an eminent man of 
letters, Writing to Ram Mohan about the year 1830, he said: 
“Your works are made known to me bya book in which I 
read a style which, but for the name of a Hindu, I should 
vertainly have ascribed to the pen of a superiorly [sic] 








educated and instructed Englishman.” And in another 
place, after some words of praise of James’ Mill’s “ History 
of British India,” he adds: “though, as to style, I wish I 
could with truth and sincerity pronounce it equal to yours.” 
In truth, Englishmen, however benevolently disposed towards 
us Bengalis, do not seem to realise how recent is our start, 
how rapid our progress in letters. So lately as 1790 no work had 
ever been written in Bengali prose. Our literature was entirely 
composed of songs, stories, epics, all composed in primitive 
rhyme. In 1790 Raja Ram Mohan Ray wrote his “ Hindudiger 
Pauttalik Dharmapraniali,” or disquisition on Hindu idolatry. 
A hundred years ago we were in something of M. Jourdain’s 
predicament, and did not know that we could write prose, 
even in our own language. It was the study of English 
literature which opened our eyes to the possibilities of our 
own speech. Ram Mohan Ray was an innovator, and his 
attempt was not very successful. But since then we have had 
the exquisite prose style, as charmingly naive and artless as 
that of your own Goldsmith, of Iswar Chandra, the richly 
modulated blank verse of Madhu Sudhan, the picturesque 
and rapid prose of Bankim Chandra, to say nothing of the 
works of many others whose names would be unfamiliar to 
Englishmen. In English literature we can hardly hope to 
find a place, though many of your readers must have admired 
Miss Toru Dutt’s “Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan.” 
Let me, in passing, quote one verse as a sample of her dexterous 
use of your language :— 
“ Still barred thy doors! The far east glows, 
The morning wind blows fresh and free. 
Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Wake also thee ?” 

That is pretty well for a Bengali girl of seventeen, who could 
write even better than that in French. Mr. Romesh Chunder 
Dutt writes with equal ease in Bengali and English, and 
many of our journalists and lawyers are, what few English 
are, biglot beings who can enjoy two literatures and write, not 
without distinction, in two languages. Only a hundred years 
ago our literature was not yet at the stage yours reached when 
Chaucer and Gower wrote. Perhaps we have some of the 
drawbacks of precocity and too rapid intellectual growth. 
But at least we are your pupils, and as even Mr. Anstey’s fun 
shows, apt pupils. We shall do better yet. I wish Mr. 
Anstey could read—I am sure he would enjoy—Bankim 
Chandra’s amusing “ Lokrahasya.”’ He would there see the man 
painted by the lion, and with a sense of good-natured fun as 
keen as his own. Unfortunately, Englishmen judge us by 
our prentice attempts to master their difficult language. We 
cannot invite them to taste the masterpieces of our own 
tongue,—masterpieces inspired by Milton and Macaulay and 
Walter Scott.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDRA SINGHA., 





THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT BRIDGES. 
[To Tur EviTor or THE “ SPEecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—The two letters which appeared in the Spectator ot 
September 6th call for some reply from this Society. I 
shall be greatly indebted to you if I may be allowed to say 
that this Society has been much distressed by the peril in which 
the recent formation of local governing bodies has placed the 
innumerable beautiful bridges which span our rivers and 
streams. With regard to Exe Bridge, an exceptionally 
fine piece of work, the Society pointed out to the Exeter 
City Council how wanton was its proposed destruction, 
and showed that all the modern requirements could 
be met by the alteration of levels beyond the bridge, 
at a comparatively small cost, and that extra waterway 
could also be given without destroying the bridge. With 
regard to the contention of “W. F. P.” that the Society 
does not look after these ancient bridges, I may say that the 
names of twelve bridges are mentioned in our Reports since 
1896, and two more have been before the Society since the last 
Report was issued. Of these a fair number have been pre- 
served from disfigurement or destruction by the Society’s 
action. Both engineers and architects naturally prefer 
designing new structures, in which their fown skill can be 
exemplified, to the more difficult task of preserving existing 
structures, If they were instructed to prepare a scheme for 
the preservation of the existing structure and adapting it to 
existing necessary requirements, and no hope were held out 
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that they might put a new structure inits place, in most cases 
they would find a way out of the difficulty.—I am, Sir, &e., 
THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
10 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





SOME PERILS OF PROGRESS. 
[To Tue Epitor or THz “SPEcTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “H. C.” in the Spectator of 
August 2nd shows many of the disadvantageous ways in 
which the rapidity of communication between India and 
England has affected us Anglo-Indian officials. According to 
his view, and to that of many others, the old class of Anglo- 
Indian official, not having many opportunities of returning to 
England, settled themselves down in India, became intimately 
acquainted with the natives and their customs, and developed 
a sympathy for them and a capacity for assuming responsi- 
bility which we modern officials do not possess. Iawrences 
and Nicholsons were produced then; but where are such 
giants now? Granted that there are now no such giants, is it 
not also possible that there may not now be among us the 
frightfully incompetent men of the past, who, enervated by a 
too prolonged residence in a deadening climate and emascu- 
lated by a too close contact with the baser and weaker side of 
native life, allowed the Mutiny to arise in the first instance, 
and having arisen, to assume the proportions it did? The 
conditions of those days may have forced some men 
into the stature of giants; but they assuredly also 
dwindled down others into the position of pigmies. Allow- 
ing, too, that present-day officials ure not so intimate 
as their predecessors were with the natives, does that neces- 
sarily mean that the general administration is less sympa- 
thetic? My own experience is that the degree of sympathy 
with which an official regards the natives depends even more 
upon the original disposition of the official, his culture, and 
his character than upon his intimacy with the natives. Taken 
as a whole, people in England who have never once spoken to 
anatiye are more sympathetic than Anglo-Indians who have 
spent their lives among them. A Viceroy who comes out 
fresh from England is at least as sympathetic as the Viceroy 
Jobn Lawrence, who worked all his life in India. And I think 
most Anglo-Indians will say that they feel more warmly disposed 
towards the natives of India when they are home in England 
surrounded by English influences than they are in India 
when surrounded by native influences. If, then, we Anglo- 
Indians of to-day do not look to India as our home like our 
fathers did, and if we more constantly visit England, we may 
be less intimate with native life, but we have the counter- 
balancing advantage of being more in touch with our own 


English life and with those deep springs of our national | 
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strength and greatness to which it is all-important that | who committed arson and came near committing murder, was 


we who live amid strange surroundings and in an un- 
accustomed atmosphere should have free and frequent 
aceess, So, perhaps, after all it may be found that we 
mediocre workers of to-day may turn out just as good results 
as the giants and the pigmies, the saints and the sinners, of 
the past. At any rate, history does not show that our prede- 
cessors, in spite of their longer and closer contact with the 
natives, displayed any larger sympathy or greater capacity 
than has been shown by present-day officials in protecting the 
people of India against the awful calamities of famine and 
plague which have so sorely tried this country in recent years. 
Moreover, if rapidity of communication has had the baneful 
effect of making us less well acquainted with the natives of 
India, it has certainly had the beneficial effect of making them 
better acquainted with us, and this is the infinitely more im- 
portant side of the question. No amount of knowledge of the 
natives by Anglo-Indian officials will do the good that the 
knowledge of us does which they gain by visits to England 
and by acquaintanceship with Englishmen in England. 
Rapidity of communication works, therefore, if not wholly, 
at any rate mainly, for the benefit of our rule in India. 
While the communications were slow the circulation of blood 
from the heart was sluggish, the distant limb was insufficiently 
nourished, and ulcers and sores arose which took long in 
healing. Now communications are easy the blood flows more 
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| ACHILL ISLANDERS. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR”} 

Srr,—The kind hospitality you gave to my former letter in 
the Spectator of August 2nd upon the Achill Islanders resulted 
in our being able to distribute a considerable quantity of 
useful clothing, tea, &c., among the poor of the island ree 
the donors only have heard the hearty thanks given by the 
poor people for the articles, they certainly would be Satisfied 
and feel rewarded. In most cases the reception of the gift 
instantly led to a blessing being pronounced, A common 
form we found was, “ May the Lord spare thee, give thee lone 
life, and send thee safe in all thy journeys!” The present ofa 
shirt and parcel of tea to an old but still active man of eighty 
four produced the deliberately and rapidly though softly in. 
toned blessing, “He that brought Peter out of prison and 
saved Jonah from the whale’s belly save your soul!” Another 
old man in extreme poverty, locally even considered “a bad 
case,” who received a waistcoat, gave vent to the oft-repeated 
though strange expression of unmitigated delight, “ By gum 
by gum!” Old waistcoats, we found, were universally appre. 
ciated, and so were old hats, soft or hard, of the bowler genus 
“The Lord spare thee the health!” was common; and once 
the recipient of some clothes surprised us with a most novel 
form of blessing, that of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 

Since writing the above, immediately upon our return from 
Achill, my attention has been called to the interesting letters of 
“ Narrator” (August 9th), Mr. Charles H. Fox (August 23rd), and 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn (August 30th) upon the subject started by 
my former letter of August 2nd. I may at once state that our 
party attempted no radical cure for the abject poverty and 
squalor which undoubtedly exist; we simply did our utmost to 
distribute to the best advantage the clothes entrusted to us, ag 
each case presented itself to our notice, without going into the 
merits or virtues or religion of the recipients, or worrying them 
with our views of how they could improve their position. The 
reasons for the poverty and squalor, and the best ways of dealing 
therewith, are complicated subjects, too long to be dealt with 
here; we most certainly did not enter into them with the poor 
Achill Islanders. 

Dooagh, without any egotism, I may say I know well, probably 
better than any other Englishman, for I resided there con- 
tinuously for six weeks last year, and also six weeks this year, and 
have been in aed out of the cabins at all hours, and I know and 
am known to, I suppose, every one of the inhabitants. Mr. Fox 
says the neighbouring village of Keel is squalid; Dooagh is also, 
for I know both, but more so. Mr. Fox throws doubt upon the 
loyalty of the people, curiously illustrating his view by narrating 
a perfectly unique and singularly loathsome crime which took place 





some six years ago in the island. There is absolutely no connection 
between loyalty and this crime. The ruffian, so held by all the 
natives, Iam glad to say, that I have spoken to on the subject, 


simply a revengeful brute of the lowest animal type, and for his 
crime he got penal servitude for life, from which on Saturday, 
September 6th last, he unfortunately escaped from Maryborough 
Prison, a reward of £100 being offered for his capture. Mr. Fox 
is incorrect in saying that this scoundrel once lay hid at Keel before 
he was caught and tried. That incident, not as related by Mr. 
Fox, happened at the much more civilised village of Achill 
Sound, near the railway station, eleven miles from Keel. 

With regard to loyalty, let me tell as simply as I can what 
actually took place at squalid Dooagh on Coronation night. We 
took with us some simple night-light illuminations of coloured 
glass cups, and the initials “E. R.” in the same, and these, witha 
crown and Prince of Wales feather and Japanese lanterns, we 
affixed to the front and windows of the house (the only house, bar 
the public-house, with a slate roof). When evening came I suppose 
the whole village—men, women, and children, in arms and out— 
gathered together in the courtyard, cut out of solid bog around 
the house, and on the adjacent road. A quiet, shy, orderly, well- 
mannered crowd, soft spoken and with bare feet. The children 
ranged themselves in the front, the elders behind them. It wasa 
strange, weird scene, the most westerly spot in the British Isles 
where the King’s Coronation was celebrated, for Dooagh is the 
most westerly village in Achill. The inhabitants had never before 
in their lives seen anything in the shape of illuminations. We 
distributed pea-soup in teacups, weak whisky-and-water among 
the men, sweets among the children. The King’s touching letter 
to the nation was read to the crowd by the light from the lanterns, 
and listened to with the most breathless, almost painfully breath- 
less, attention. When the illness and happy recovery of the King 
had been explained to them, a sigh of relief one could not help 
hearing arose all around, right out to the edges of the crowd and into 
the shadows and darkness of theroad beyond. And in “God Savethe 





rapidly to and fro, the limb is kept more healthy; and actual 
experience of the last forty years has shown that sores when | 


King” that crowd of bare-headed, bare-footed, ragged, beautifully 
eyed men, women, and children joined with quiet, deep feeling ane, 
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In three cheers for the King, followed by the 
for the Queen, they also joined. A more personally attached 
o the King and Queen all of our party felt did not 
tin the British Isles. And at the end, about midnight, when 
told that the exciting festivities were over, that crowd dispersed, 
=a “ magic, in ‘a quiet, orderly way, not one single person 
hanging about the house, and we could not help spontaneously 
—— to one another that a more truly delightful, innocent, and 
navel entertainment we had never had. 

\ casual tourist—many of whose congeners go to Achill—rushing 
through the island, and never troubling to know or study the 
- shabitants, said to me one day afterwards on seeing the decorations 
‘till standing, “Do you mean to say the people allowed those to 
= sii » The jnsinuation contained in the remark is unfor- 
tunately typical. Those decorations remained up till we left, and 
ot one was onee broken, touched, or even interfered with in any 
way whatsoever. Mr. Fox in alluding to the fishing has either 
mistaken distance, or else his knowledge of Achill is a little 
superficial (his letter says he “was there for some days in the 
summer of 1899”), for his “ railway close to the shore ” is fourteen 
miles away from Dooagh, seventeen from Kim Bay, and twenty 
from Achill Head,—the three spots in the island where alone fish 
abounds in get-at-able and commercial quantities, for at Achill 
Sound itself there is no fishing worthy of the name. 

J. Harris STONE. 
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AN HISTORICAL TRUTH SOCIETY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The secretary of the Catholic Truth Society in the 
> 9 iii ray , °¢ ag ] . 

Spectator of September 15th makes very liberal assumptions 
for his controversial purposes. I never dreamed of quoting 
the words of an anonymous lady as “evidence” for any 
disputed fact ; I merely cited her in illustration of the frame 
of mind necessarily begotten in ordinary people, who cannot 
refer to original authorities, by the competition of avowedly 
sectarian Societies, professing to appeal to the same historical 
sources, yet flatly contradicting each other. In order to 
avoid the offence which Mr. Britten has now seen fit to take, 
[coupled with his Society, for politeness’ sake, the names of 
two Protestant Societies; but as he now compels me to say 
what I know of Catholic Truth Society methods in particular, 
1 will produce evidence which will, I hope, convince most of 
your readers that my collocation did grave injustice to the 
other two Societies. 

(1) In the Catholic Truth Society’s pamphlet called “ All About 
Monks and Nuns,” by Canon Foran (twentieth thousand), we read 
on p. 14:—* With regard to immorality—that is, I may say, a com- 
paratively modern charge. So far as history reveals the past, 
though there are many and various charges made against monks 
and nuns, the breath of slander never tarnished their fair name. 
Their contemporaries in the midst of whom they lived thought no 
evil of them.” Here is a most important statement in flat contra- 
diction to notorious facts. Not only is the morality of monks and 
nuns the common theme of the mediaeval satirist, but even the 
terrible catena of quotations from pious and orthodox contempo- 
raries given in My. Lea’s “ Sacerdotal Celibacy ” might be almost 
doubled in force by any student who had time and inclination to 
pursue this subject to the end; and the official papers of the 
Church (pace Abbot Gasquet’s handling of the evidence) tell sub- 
stantially the same tale. ‘Che real obstacle to truth on this subject 
is that the British public, Protestant though it be, is naturally 
impatient of listening to the sordid story in all its details, and 
lends a candid ear to apologists who cannot all be acquitted of 
intentional deception. For instance, though the able Roman 
Church historian Alzog [ed. 1850, p. 569) admits much of the 
real truth on this subject, yet this admission is piously expunged 
from the translation of his book which, under high ecclesiastical 
sinction, has flooded the Anglo-Saxon market. There can be few 
hotter testimonials to the Reformation than the unwillingness 
of the modern Protestant public in general to hear more of 
scandals which were once the comimon theme cf Roman Catholic 
moralists and novelists alike. 

(2) Father Rickaby, S.J.,in his “ Persecution” bases one of his 
two main argunents on the statement that “the common 
Protestant notion is that... .... whatever belief or opinion [a 
man| holds, he is not morally accountable to God or man for 
believing and thinking so.” I wrote pointing out that, as all 
civilised religions assert man’s responsibility to God for all his 
thoughts as well as his acts, a statement so improbable 
antecedently as that contained in the words I have italicised 
needed some definite proof, for which the vast body of Protestant 
divinity inust afford abundant materials. he writer, as may be 
imagined, failed to produce anything but the veriest mockery of 
evidence, and declined to allow me to publish the correspondence, 
though I pleaded that my letters were in no sense private, and 

at « — x s . . 
that a writer who publishes so erave a charge without proof owes 
that proof to any reader who may require it. I may add that the 
other main point of the same pamphlet—an assertion that the 
Church would never have persecuted people like modern 
Protestants—is patently false, as the writer might have found 
by merely referring to the indices of Inquisitors’ manuals, and 


(3) Father Coupe, S.J.,in his “ Alleged Failures of Infallibility ” 
has to answer three main questions in the case of Honorius. 'This 
case has been very fully discussed by Bishop Hefele, by far the 
greatest Roman authority on the early Councils, and an authority 
whose conclusions even a Protestant should always carefully con- 
sider, though he may reject them. On the three main questions 
on which the infallibility of Honorius depends I will quote Father 
Coupe’s words [C.], followed by Hefele’s [H.]:—(1) [C., p. 11] 
“Was Honorius condemned as a heretic? Most certainly not.” 
[H., English translation, Vol. V., p. 182] “That however the 
6th Ccumenical Synod actually condemned Honorius on account 
of heresy, is clear beyond all doubt.” (2) [C., p. 12] “Did the 
letters of Honorius contain heresy? Most assuredly not!” 
[H.] speaks of “the fundamental assumption” “that the 
letters of Honorius are thoroughly orthodox” as “inadmis- 
sible”; he says again, “in several passages of both his letters, 
he did not endeavour to express the orthodox thought”; yet he 
manages to convince himself that the Pope “thought in an 
orthodox sense” (pp. 55, 194, and Introd. p. x.) (3) [C., p. 13] 
“Were these letters, then, ex cathedra? Most assuredly not!” 
[H.] “For my own part, I confess myself here on the side of 
Penacchi” (2 Roman professor who had recently written “the 
most important [book] which has lately appeared in defence of 
Honorius”) “that the letters of Pope Honorius were put forth 
auctoritate apostolica, or, as we say, ew cathedra” (pp. 61, 188). 

The net result, therefore, is this: What the greatest 
Romanist historian of the subject, even with the Council 
of 1870 before his eyes, expressly asserts, Father Coupe 
is not ashamed categorically to deny, without professing 
to have fresh sources beyond those which the great 
man had so extraordinarly discussed, or even thinking it 
worth while to let his readers know that his own conclusions 
were diametrically opposed to those of this overwhelmingly 
greater authority. Why this extraordinary method of dis- 
cussion? It was actually forced upon the learned Jesuit by 
one of his own fundamental assumptions. “If the adversary 
could demonstrate one single false ex cathedra utterance 
of one single Roman Pontiff, straightway we might give up 
Catholicity, we might deny Christianity?” I quote here 
only three of the many similar points I have met in my 
attempts to see both sides by looking here and there at 
Catholic Truth Society pamphlets. I have answered the 
secretary's challenge as concisely as I could, yet, even so, 
I fear that there would be no room for full discussion in 
your columns. Therefore (though I am a busy man, and 
tried in my first letter to avoid this particular controversy) 
I now propose to Mr. Britten that I should write him an 
open letter on “the falsehoods, intentional or ignorant, 
of his contributors, in Catholic Truth Society pamphlets and 
in their other writings, with special reference to the well- 
known writers whom I have mentioned by name.” Let him 
answer me himself or through one of his Society's writers, 
on the understanding that the correspondence shall proceed 
until (1) either party shall give up, leaving a last word to 
the other; (2) each shall have reached a limit of space to be 
agreed upon beforehand, say twenty thousand words; or (3) the 
expiration of (say) one year from the date of the first letter. 
The correspondence thus closed, I will undertake, whatever 
its issue may have been, to print at least five hundred copies 
and publish them at a reasonable price, Mr. Britten having 
given me full leave before the correspondence begins. There 
shall be no added notes or introduction beyond the reprint of 
these Spectator letters by way of explanation. If Mr. Britten 
is only half as anxious for the whole truth as his challenge 
implies, he will no doubt welcome my offer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. G. CouLron. 
[Mr. Coulton’s challenge transfers the controversy to 
another field. We cannot publish any more letters on the 
subject.—Ep. Spectator. | 





POETRY. 
THE MOTHER. 


“ Ho!” said the child, “ how fine the horses go, 
With nodding plumes, with measured step and slow. 
Who rides within this coach, is he not great ? 

Some King, I think, for see, he rides in state.” 

I turned, and saw a little coffin lie 


Yalf-hid in flowers as the slow steeds went by, 
So small a woman's arms might hold it pressed 





similar books of the fourteenth to the seventeenth centwiies. 


As some rare jewel-casket to her breast; 
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Or like Pandora’s box with pulsing lid, 

Where throbbing thoughts must lie for ever hid. 

“Why this? why this?” comes forth the panting breath, 
“And was I born to taste of nought save death?” 


“Ho!” said the child, “how the proud horses shake 
Their silver harness till they music make. 

Who drives abroad with all this majesty ? 

Is it some Prince who fain his world would see ?” 


And as I looked I saw through the dim glass 
Of one sad coach that all so slow did pass 

A woman’s face,—a mother’s eyes ablaze 
Seize on the child in fierce and famished gaze. 


“Death drives,” I said, and drew him in alarm 

Within the shelter of my circling arm. 

So in my heart cried out a thousand fears, 

“A King goes past.” He wondered at my tears. 
Dora SIGERSON. 








BOOKS. 


—<——————— 


GEORGE ELIOT.* 
Str Lestin STEPHEN has produced an almost perfect study 
of the great writer whom Professor Saintsbury is content to 
place in “a high position among the second class of English 
novelists.” For our own part, we deprecate the method of 
criticism that has recourse to class-lists. It is impossible to 
classify authors on the merit system as we classify under- 
graduates or sheep. The end of letters is neither a tripos nor 
an agricultural show. The function of literature is the illumi- 
nation and setting forth of life and Nature. The function of 
literary criticism is the proclaiming of such work as fulfils 
this function and the condemning of such as does not. In so 
far as a man or woman fulfils the function of literature, be it 
only in one short poem, he or she is in the first and only class 
of literature. The other work may be left to the destructive- 
ness of time, which cannot touch— 
“The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness 
Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore.” 

Sir Leslie Stephen does not tread in this book the devious 
paths of comparative criticism. He shows us clearly that it 
is no part of his business to compare George Eliot with Jane 
Austen, with Charlotte Bronté, with Mrs. Gaskell, for the 
purposes of a class-list. His business is with the work that 
George Eliot produced, the causes that gave her work its par- 
ticular characteristics, the tests that must be applied in order 
to ascertain the extent to which that work may be regarded 
as mortal, the extent to which it may be regarded as immortal. 
We have no doubt that Sir Leslie Stephen would readily 
acknowledge that his tests are not infallible, and that it is 
possible that time, the only final critic, may condemn aspects 
of work that he approves and approve work that he condemns. 
But it is beyond all doubt that George Eliot produced work 
that the final critic will approve, and that to relegate such 
work to a second class is to create a “second-class immor- 
tality,” a sort of suburb of Parnassus. 

Sir Leslie Stephen seems to us to have used admirable judg- 
ment in the way that he has dealt with the life of the novelist. 
In so far as the details of that life are necessary to the under- 
standing of the work produced, in so far as they are necessary 
to explain the methods and the form of production, they are 
fully set out. But when such details would merely satisfy 
the idle curiosity of the reader, would merely pander to the 
degraded taste that is infinitely more interested in the quality 
of an author’s linen than in the quality of his prose, the details 
are suppressed. Full knowledge of the early life of George 
Eliot is absolutely essential to a comprehension of her life’s 
work, and such knowledgeis given; but the later life is presented 
in broad outline only, illuminated by phrases and passages that 
show clearly enough the effect that her seclusion from the world 
had upon her later work. Miss Evans’sextraordinary union with 
Mr. G. H. Lewes in so faras it affected her work is, of course, 
a legitimate subject of comment. Circumstances rendered a 
marriage impossible, and there can be no manner of doubt 
that the novelist regarded the union as absolutely moral and 





willingly faced the social difficulties that the position j 
created. While admitting that this quasi-marriage 
features of morality that are absent in marriages 
dictated by low motives, there is an aspect of the mnedia 
could not have escaped George Eliot’s philosophie a eo 
did, we believe, as a matter of fact, deeply affect the whole hi 
and character of her work. “It may bea pretty problem,” co 
Sir Leslie Stephen, “for casuists whether the breach dan 
sumed moral law is aggravated or extenuated by the offender’, 
honest conviction that the law is not moral at all, Gia 
Eliot at any rate emphatically took that position,” That i 
so. But George Eliot the philosopher, the novel-writey took 
up also another position. The unending consequences of our 
selfish acts upon the lives of others was a string in her ha 
that she never wearied of striking. “If we only look ri 
enough off for the consequences of our actions,” she says 
in the third chapter of the fifth book of The Mill on the 
Floss, with bitter irony, “we ean always find some point 
in the combination of results by which those actions 
can be justified.” George Eliot knew well enough that 
her action (however “moral” as far as she herself was 
concerned) was not merely a protest against the indisgoly. 
bility of marriage, but went to the very bases of organised social 
life. “At present,” says Dr. Kenn to Maggie, in the chapter 
where “St. Ogg’s passes judgment,”—*at present every- 
thing seems tending towards the relaxation of ties—towards 
the substitution of wayward choice for the adherence to 
obligation, which has its roots in the past.” Adherence to 
obligation—the obligations of humanity, the obligations of 
nationality or race, the obligations of family life, the sense 
of duty in the least as in the greatest—is George Eliot's 
philosophy of life. Yet her “ choice of life” (to use Johnson's 
phrase in Rasselas), full of blessedness as it was to her, ran 
contrary to the whole trend of her philosophy, and therefore 
she, who “came to fiction from philosophy,” was, as we 
insisted many years ago, “the most melancholy of authors.” 


hevitably 
Possegsed 
that are 


George Eliot's first work in fiction was, of course, Scenes 
of Clerical Life. The first part appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine in January, 1857. Dickens, and Dickens alone, at 
once detected that the author was a woman, and asserted that 
“the exquisite truth and delicacy both of the humour and 
pathos of these stories” were unequalled. Sir Leslie Stephen 
points out with truth that “ Dickens’s appreciation is the 
more creditable to him because the work is conspicuous by its 
freedom from his besetting faults”; and it might be thought 
that the value of the criticism is greatly heightened by this 
fact. Sir Leslie adds that “it is the constant, though 
not obtrusive, suggestion of the depths below the surface of 
trivial life which gives an impressive dignity to the work; and, 
in any case, marks one most distinctive characteristic of George 
Eliot’s genius.” This fact seems to us an additional evidence 
of the futility of hard-and-fast comparative criticism. Miss 
Austen suggested no such depths, and yet her dialogue is 
very comparable with that of George Eliot at her best. 
Nevertheless, to compare the two is to miss the art of each. 
It is as fruitless as to compare the landscapes of Claude and 
Turner. 

Adam Bede, the second novel, was published in the 
beginning of 1858. It, “whatever else may be said of it, 
placed the author in the first rank of the ‘ Victorian’ 
novelists.” Sir Leslie Stephen refuses to accept the 
author's view and intention that the novel should derive its 
main interest from Dinah Morris, intelligible though it was 
“that she should take a Methodist preacher for her centre of 
interest.” But Dinah is not only too “good, for human 
nature's daily food”’; she has not “the defects incident to her 
position,” and is, therefore, not wholly true to life. Moreover, 
the critic feels that “the development of the story does not 
quite follow the lines required by the reader’s sympathy”; 
the interest is “ with the pathetic criminals and not with the 
admirable female confessor,’ and “the last book, therefore, 
comes upon us, if we take this view, as superfluous and rather 
unpleasant.” The novel, in fact, is not really centred upon the 
religious motive. There Sir Leslie Stephen’s hostile criticism 
ends. The work he considers to bea masterpiece. He even admits 
that Adam’s “later discovery of Dinah’s merits” was possible. 
“Men do become commonplace and reasonable as they grow 
older,” says the critic profoundly and with a sorrowful sense of 
realisation. Mrs. Poyser is, we should imagine, Sir Leslie's 





* George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen, ‘English Men of Letters,.’’ London : 
Macmillan and Co. [2s, net.) 
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favourite among George Eliot’s creations. He writes of her 


with a warmth thatis an obvious thawing from the usual judicial 
characteristics of his criticism and his prose. “ Mrs. Poyser 
may take rank with Sam Weller as one of the irresistible 
humonrists. She has a special gift for attracting us by the 
most unscrupulous feats of sophistry. We should prefer to 
rank Mrs. Poyser’s feats with those of the king of sophists, Sir 
Jobn Falstaff. Sir Leslie Stephen’s enthusiasm is not, however, 
limited to Mrs. Poyser. The first part of The Mill on the 
Floss—though the whole story suffers from its length—meets 
with the most ungrudging approval. It “represents to my 
mind the culmination of George Eliot’s power. . ee No 
pook, I imagine, ever set forth so clearly and touchingly the 
glamour with which the childish imagination invests the 
trivial and commonplace.” But the “comparative weakness” of 
the masculine portraits is a fault here as elsewhere, and there is 
a “jar” in finding that Maggie, the “ beautiful soul,” should 
not have realised what “a very poor animal” Stephen Guest 
js, Stephen is another instance of George Eliot's “incapacity 
for pourtraying the opposite sex.” “Tam inclined to sympa- 
thise with the readers of Clarissa Harlowe when they entreated 
Richardson to save Lovelace’s soul. Do, I mentally exclaim, 
save this charming Maggie from damning herself by this 
irrelevant and discordant degradation.” Nevertheless, we 
take it that Sir Leslie Stephen holds that The Mill on the 
Floss, taken even as a whole, is a great work, and the greatest 
that George Eliot produced. Any other opinion appears almost 
impossible despite the obiter dictum, attributed to Mr. Oscar 
Browning, that Daniel Deronda is the greatest novel in the 
English language. 

George Eliot’s later novels, produced with infinite effort and 
charged with tremendous mental energy, do not, Sir Leslie 
Stephen seems to think, possess all the vital force of the earlier 
work. ‘“ However, it would be absurd to speak without pro- 
found respect” of Romola. “I am alternately seduced into 
admiration and repelled by what seems to me a most lament- 
able misapplication of first-rate powers,” It is the historical 
setting that hopelessly fails. Put aside ‘the historical parapher- 
nalia” and “there remains a singularly powerful representation 
of an interesting spiritual history...... There is hardly any 
novel, except The Mill on the Floss, in which the stages in the 
inner life of a thoughtful and tender nature are set forth with 
so much tenderness and sympathy.” Sir Leslie doubts if 
she ever again reached a mark as high as that reached in the 
five novels that concluded with Romola in 1863. Her life, 
from which all criticism, all true freedom of social intercourse, 
was excluded, certainly was against the production of work 
based on observation and experience. Psychological construc- 
tion was compelled to take the place of analysis from experience 
and observation. Moreover, “so sensitive a woman, working 
so conscientiously and with so many misgivings, could hardly 
make her imaginary world a cheerful place of residence.” 
Middlemarch “shows George Eliot's reflective powers fully 
ripened and manifesting singular insight into certain 
intricacies of motive and character”; but “ she seems to be a 
little out of touch with the actual world, and to speak from a 
position of philosophic detachment which somehow exhibits 
her characters in a rather distorting light... ... Yet it is 
clearly a work of extraordinary power, full of subtle and 
accurate observation.” Inthe last novel, Daniel Deronda, “the 
story of Gwendolen’s marriage shows undiminished power ” ; 
but,as in the case of Hetty Sorrel, Gwendolen “ is so charming 
in her way that we feel more interest in the criminal than in 
the confessor,” Deronda. We agree that the perfection of 
Daniel Deronda is almost as irritating as the perfection of Sir 
Charles Grandison, but we :cannot at all agree with Sir 
Leslie Stephen that to take sympathy for the Jews as the 
motive of «a hero showed in the novelist “a defective sense of 
humour.” Such a motive has fine dramatic possibilities, 
though we doubt if George Eliot realised them; but we must 
confess that Danicl’s unconscious sense of race is philosophy 
gone mad, and agree that the hero “is an amiable mono- 
maniac and occasionally a very prosy moralist.” 

Great novelist as George Eliot was, we cannot help believing 
that she would have been still greater had hers been a life 
into which neither philosophy nos Mr. G. H. Lewes had 
entered. Her novels would then have been, to use Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s illuminating definition of a novel, “ transfigured ex- 
perience” throughout. But on the other hand, we should 








j Windus, (63.] 


have lost that note of the inevitable guidance of fate which 
makes The Mill on the Floss, and in a lesser degree the other 
novels, read like a Greek tragedy, and the novelist would not 
have had the early invaluable aid of one whose loyal service 
to her is his chief title to fame. But her heroines would have 
been created, we believe, without the aid of philosophy, and 
they, from Milly Barton to Gwendolen Harleth, “have an 
interest unsurpassed by any other writer.” 


Sir Leslie Stephen’s study of the work of George Eliot 
seems to us as judicial as it is illuminating, and re- 
lieved, as it is, by keen though kindly critical irony and by 
something approaching enthusiasm, it is certain of a cordial 
welcome from the very large public who delight in the novels 
of the true genius and tender-hearted woman of whom he 
treats. 





LAKE COUNTRY RAMBLES.* 

Mr. PALMER occupies himself with three subjects, which 
may be named Sport, Nature, Country Life, in the second 
being included Fell-walking, Mountaineering, Crag-climbing. 
That these three overlap one another it is scarcely necessary 
to say. Indeed, one of Mr. Palmer’s most attractive qualities 
as a writer is the art with which he combines them. As for 
sport, by which, at the present, we mean angling, the ordinary 
visitor does not form a high opinion of the capabilities of the 
Lake Country in this respect. He comes at the wrong time, a 
time which would he bad if he had the whole place to himself, 
and is made worse by the crowds that come with him; and 
he for the most part tries only over-fished waters where the 
intelligence of the fish is educated up to the very highest 
point of its capacity. The “Rambler” is not one of this 
multitude. He is country-born, and he knows the country 
ways. ‘Two of his angling experiences are of a kind that some 
fishermen may pass their lives without having. In “ When 
the Sea-trout Run” he tells us how he and a companion left 
their inn at midnight to fish the lower pools of a river, which he 
prudently omits to name. There was a spate at hand, for 
there had been rain, and it was well to be ready for the newly 
run fish. Early as they were, however, they were not to have 
“first blood ” :-— 

“We had been fishing some time when there was a quiet 
whistle, and an otter emerged from its holt in the heather-clung 
and aspen-crested pile of rocks. Without raising a splash or a 
ripple the animal took the water. Had we desired it, there was 
no opportunity to seek cover without warning it of our presence, 
so, rod in hand, we stood, remaining unperceived because of the 
dark masses of wood and fell at our back, while the otter swam 
about the pool, rising and diving, swimming and floating, grace- 
ful and silent in every evolution as a fish. Another whistle; from 
a lower pool its mate replied. The otter turned, and, unseen in 
the shadow, passed us with the stream. Just behind us there was 
a slight struggle and splashing; the creature had met and 
captured its first sea-trout of the season. In the mellow mid- 
night we saw it bring its prey ashore, and eat it; then, slipping 
back into the water, the otter again disappeared, though at 
intervals its whistle sounded up the water.” 

Then came the angler’s turn. When the pool by which they 
stood had risen some two feet, the first sea-trout came to hand, 
and at dawn, which so far north could not have been far distant 
—we do not ask for place, but we might have had time—the 
* Rambler’s”” companion had six fish, and he, as he tells with a 
pride which it is impossible to conceal, sixteen. Of weight he 
says nothing, but if they were of decent size it was a bag 
which, common enough forty years ago, would now be an 
event. But there was more to come. Brown trout were 
caught with a worm—our angler is no purist—at a burn- 
mouth, and a big pike, hostis human generis, dragged out of 
the water. Before this, however, another fisher, a heron, had 
come upon the scene, and not come in vain. It was 
indeed “a splendid experience of fishing and the waterside 
at night.” How many people have made such a bag, 
and seen an otter and a heron at work between mid- 
night and breakfast ? The second adventure, too, is not of 
the common kind, “Tarn-Fishing by Moonlight.” Here 
the places are named Stickle Tarn, Codale Tarn, both tried 
with but little success, and finally Easedale Tarn, where with 
a courteous kindness certainly deserving of record they 
had the use of a boat secured by another party of anglers 
pressed upon them. Here good sport was found. This time, 





* Lake Country Rambles, By William T. Palmer. London: Chatto and 
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too, an otter was seen, but he was not an honest fisher in fur, 
but a detestable poaching device locally called a “lath,” a 
weight board to which flies on lengths of gut are fastened. 
The chapter has some noticeably fine pictures of scenery :— 

“The pale crags of Pavey Ark sheered up above steely-blue 
water, their skyline standing clear against the darkening, star- 
spangled blue. The shades in this rock-bound recess gradually 
thickened into darkness, though the surface of the tarn—like a 
inirror—refiected every moment more strongly the night-glow 
rising on the northern horizon. A great peace seemed to close 
around, and soon the silence was only broken by the splash as an 
occasional trout leapt to the banquet of night-flies, and by the 
tinkle and gurgle of tiny mountain streams. A strange restless- 
ness possessed me, and I rambled about the hillside bordering the 
tarn, crossing many dry, rough watercourses, and passing through 
wide-spreading beds of moist bracken. Then the sharp summit 
to my right drew attention. It was Harrison Stickle, the highest 
of the Langdale Pikes, and on the moment I decided to extend my 
prowl to its top...... Ten minutes’ climb brought me to the 
cairn. Whata splendid view there was! In the gray light, ou 
all hands, tumbled gray mountain masses appeared; the valleys 
were completely hidden by long narrow clouds of night mist, and 
even the damp patches on the moors were canopied with shifting 
white vapour.” 

Fox-hunting in these regions is a warfare rather than a 
sport, and a warfare without chivalrous conditions. Anything 
more curiously unlike a day with the Pytchley or the Vale of 
White Horse than “A Summer Fox-Hunt” could hardly be 
imagined. Some thirty pedestrians with fifty dogs—hounds, 
collies, terriers, and “curs of low degree ”—start before dawn 
to compass the death of a well-known marauder who had 
scoured the country far and wide to find food for his vixen 
and cubs. This may be thought a lawful occupation, but 
the owners of lambs and chickens would hardly agree; and 
then the fox aggravates his offences by wasteful slaughter. 
It is difficult not to believe that he slays for the love of slay- 
ing. After a story which is anything but the story of a run, 
Reynard meets his end by being shot on a ledge of rock, and 
falling in his struggles over a precipice of three hundred 
feet. 

O¢ “fell-walking” in various forms and at various seasons 
our author has much to say and many fascinating descrip- 
tions to give. : Indeed, the pedestrian in the Lakes, if he has 
the good fortune not to be bound by times and seasons, has a 
field for his amusement that can hardly be matched elsewhere. 
The very smallness of the region is greatly in his favour. 
Quite large enough to exercise his powers to the full, it 
furnishes an incomparable variety of scene within a very 
limited compass. The writer of this review remembers to 
this day his first Lake Country walk, taken more than half a 
century ago, which had this quality of variety in perfection. 
Beginning just outside the Lake District, it lay across 
Shap Fells, from Shap to Bampton, from Bampton by 
Hawes Water Beck to the foot of Hawes Water, thence along 
the right-hand bank of the lake to Mardale Green. From 
Mardale Green came the climb of Kidsty Pike, and the descent 
by Hayes Water and Hartsop into Patterdale, and so down 
to the village of that name. There was nothing here to try 
endurance or agility, but it was a walk to be remembered, 
and, above all things, for this same quality of variety. Mr. 
Palmer has many expeditions, made at all seasons and all 
hours, to describe. He is an admirable guide; only most will 
have to follow haud passibus aequis, nor would a little caution 
be out of place. When we come to crag-climbing we hardly 
know what to say. The frontispiece to the volume is a quite 
appalling picture of the Napes Needle, in the Wastwater 
region. To climb it seems like climbing the front of a house. 
It looks as if one false step would mean certain death, and 
probably in many, if not in most, places it would. In the 
capital qualities of difficulty and danger the Caucasus and the 
Alps yield, it would seem, to Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Avalanches, crevasses, treacherous snow-bridges are not here ; 
but for sheer risk such climbs as the Pillar Rock near Enner- 
dale cannot be matched. The casuistry of the matter is not 
without difficulty. Is an amusement justifiable which depends 
for its charm mainly on the danger to life? What should we 
say to an association in the Black Country which, debarred 
from mountaineering, should take to climbing factory chimneys 
or church steeples? As a trial and exercise of strength, 
courage, and coolness, it would be admirable. Would it be 
lawful ? Yet, after all, strip the crag-climbing of its picturesque 
accessories, and it comes to much the same thing. But we 
have no wish to give judgment. Res pendet. 








Among the various themes which fall under th 
country life, shepherding occupies a prominent place, y 
Palmer describes himself as “born of a long ik 9 
shepherds,” and he does well to magnify their pr ig 
saw and commented not long ago on a comparison betwe : 
the Eastern and the Western shepherd, in which the se : 
was very much disparaged. If any one has been misled . d 
such idle talk, let him read “ Shepherding on the Fells y 
Winter.” The difficulty of the situation is that, in view of a. 
narrow limits of the food supply, the flocks have to be kept = 
the fells, not indeed on the highest ground, but in places 
which are dangerously exposed, as long as it can possibly “al 
done. And the danger is not for the sheep only, or ace 
chiefly for the sheep, but for the men, as this chapter 
abundantly shows. We cannot follow the narrative, but 
what could be more dramatic than this? When i 
have heard how the flock had been gathered in without 
loss in the face of a_ violent snow-storm, and how 
the shepherd had been round to see that all his fellows 
had been equally successful, we read the farmer's tale 
of a less happy incident. A shepherd's wife, finding 
that the sheep and the dogs had come back without 
her husband, started, with the dogs to guide her, in search of 
him. She searched till her strength was exhausted, and just 
managed to win home,—and then the tale is interrupted by 
the clamour of the dogs :— 


e heading of 


“The kitchen-door was opencd wide, and in the fold, half 

blinded by the sudden glare in his face, stood the white-shronded 
figure of aman. He walked wearily towards us, and half fell with 
fatigue as he crossed the threshold. A dozen hands were at work 
instantly stripping off his outer garments, when one of our men 
recognised him as a shepherd belonging to Moresdale. ‘How 
came you here?’ was the question. ‘Are you alone?’ Half 
dazed by the sudden transference from griping cold to genial 
warmth, the man did not for a few moments answer. Then he 
related how at dawning he had set off to bring down his sheep ; 
how, when his work was almost through, the storm had burst; 
how he tried in vain to get down to the farms; and how, in the 
darkness, he missed even his dogs. After this, gradually losing 
strength, he had ploughed for hours through the raging storm. 
Once he came to where a cliff fell steeply away. Again and again 
he had reached wire fences, and followed them awhile, only to lose 
their guidance at some deep, wide drift. For at least an hour, he 
thought, he had walked about a field near by, seeking to reach an 
illusory light.. At last he heard our dogs bark.” 
He had narrowly missed being a victim, and so had at least 
one other on the same awful night. As for the sheep, besides 
the help and guardianship of these brave and skilful men, and 
of the wonderful dogs, they have no little power of resistance 
to hardship and of recovery. 

Perhaps the most tragical chapter in the volume is No. 8, 
“ Over the Sands.” Informer days this was the regular route 
for those who had to make their way across Furness. Other 
ways—the Ulverston and Lancaster Railway among them— 
have since been provided, but there is still a local use of this 
route. 

We take leave of Mr. Palmer's volume with hearty thanks 
for the enjoyment which it has afforded. 


THE HISTORY OF MARY I, QUEEN 
ENGLAND.* 

Tux learned and painstaking work of Miss Stone is a cou- 
tribution of permanent value to historical literature. She 
writes, it is true, as an avowed advocate of the cause of Queen 
Mary, her object being, she says, to obtain a reversal of a 
prejudiced historical judgment. But she does not forget the 
historian in the advocate. Her success in the latter capacity 
is largely due to a studied moderation of tone and phrase. 
She is aware that Mary Tudor cannot be made an attractive 
character like Mary of Scotland, and she makes no attempt to 
invest her with the qualities of the heroine of romance. Her 
plea on behalf of the unhappy Queen is that she was placed in 
sireumstances too hard for her, and tried beyond the possibili- 
ties of average human endurance. She was equally unfor- 
tunate in her friends and in her enemics. The great personal 
faults of her sister were largely neutralised by the wisdom 
and fidelity of her counsellors; but Mary was for the most 
part as unfortunate in those who stood by her as in those who 
opposed her. To Mary the Queen many will hesitate 
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to give even the faint praise awarded by Miss Stone; 
put Miss Stone's facts and pleadings will go far to 
extenuate the errors of the persecuted and desolate woman. 
There are few more pathetic figures in history than the well. 
intentioned, narrow-minded ruler who is called to rule in 
days of transition. The frivolous and superficial may ride on 
the wave and neither do nor suffer much evil; those gifted 
with hope, and above all with imagination, may help to create 
2 new and happier epoch ; but woe to the narrow-minded and 
well-intentioned who can only fall back on the fatal weapon of 
yeaction pure and simple. ‘The successor of Henry VIII. and 
of Edward VI. had to he an ecclesiastical trimmer, if the land 
was not to be deluged with blood. Mary's virtues as well as 
her limitations made it impossible for her to play the part 
which her sister played with such success, if not always to her 
personal credit. As Miss Stone says, England needed a spirit 
touched with the inspiration of the new age to direct the rest- 
less activities of a nation already beginning to be permeated 
with the Renaissance. Miss Stone thus describes the 
character of the woman called to the task of governing 
England in a great religious crisis :— 

“There was no element of romance in her character; her 
mental endowments were essentially of a practical nature, and 
she lacked almost entirely the gifts necessary to adapt them toa 
changing world. Nearly all her life long the times were out of 
joint, and she knew no other way to set them right but that of 
uncompromising opposition. But she possessed in an eminent 
degree the virtues of her limitations; her whole conduct was 
moulded on examples which she had been taught to reverence as 
her conscience, and consistent to a fault, she saw little evil in the 
old order, little good in the new. Ardently affectionate, a loyal 
friend and bountiful mistress, she was keenly sensitive to every 
act of fidelity.” 

Besides her inherent defects of character, an additional 
reason made it almost impossible for Mary to act as an im- 
partial arbiter between the adherents of the faiths which 
divided the people of her realm. She had suffered intolerable 
wrongs at the hands of some of the leading representatives of | 
the new doctrines. Miss Stone truly says of her that alone of | 
the Tudors she remembered benefits and showed gratitude to | 
benefactors; but she had likewise a long memory for wrongs. | 
To find parallels for her wrongs one must go back to some of 
the hapless heroines of Greck tragedy, for her own kin were | 
her worst foes. Her life opened under splendid auspices. 
Her father called her his “ Pearl,” and surrounded her with | 
outward splendours. She received an excellent education, 
learning to read Cicero, Seneca, St. Jerome, and Aquinas; and | 
she appears to have had a better claim to her reputation for 
learning than most Royal personages. She was aflianced first 
to the Dauphin of France, and afterwards to Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany. When she reached the age of sixteen, 
being a thoughtful, serious girl, she was informed that she 
was no longer Princess of Wales nor heir to the crown, but 
the illegitimate daughter of the Monarch, and that her only 
place was one of sufferance in the train of the Lady Eliza- 
beth. Modern historians have given us a new reading of the 
character of Mary’s father. Bluff Harry, who changed and 
got rid of his wives whenever he had a mind to, and asked no 
one’s leave, has been transformed into the crafty master of 
casuistry who took infinite pains to discover or invent legal 
and religious sanctions for whatever wickedness his heart 
prompted him to commit. The controversy regarding his 
character recalls a conversation in Guy Mannering between 
the Edinburgh lawyer Pleydell and Colonel Mannering. The 
former expresses some compassion for the fraudulent lawyer 
Glossin when he and his confederate, Dirk Hatteraick, are 
handed over to justice. Colonel Mannering retorts that the 
rufian smuggler is, in his opinion, the better man of the 
two. To us, we confess, the new Henry VIII. of the historical 
investigator is a more hateful personage than the Blue Beard 
of tradition. 

Not content with having deprived his daughter of her 
rights and of her rank, he insisted that she should make a 
formal declaration in writing that he had done all things well. 
She was required to sien the following statement :—* The 
marriage between his Majesty and my mother the late Princess 
Dowager was by God’s law and man’s Jaw incestuous and 
unlawful.” As long as her mother lived Mary resolutely 
refused to abjure her rights, or to acknowledge Anne Boleyn 
as Queen of England. Her firmness well-nigh brought her to 











the scaffold; and Chapys, the Imperial Ambassador, was so 





alarmed for her safety that he made plans to have her secretly 
conveyed out of the kingdom. After her mother’s death and 
the death of Anne Boleyn she was induced to sign by Cromwell, 
who professed to be, and probably was, her friend. He assured 
her that if she refused, he would abandon her cause as “the 
nost ungrateful, unnatural, and most obstinate person living, 
both to God and your most dear and benign father.” She 
signed, apparently less from fear than from a genuine desire 
to be reconciled to her father, for whom, strangely enough, 
she retained much affection. During her brother’s reign she 
was likewise subjected to persecution, of a less dangerous but 
of an annoying character, for it alienated her from a brother 
whom she had fondly loved. She was summoned before his 
Council and rated by her brother for having Mass in her 
household, which he said he could not permit. The threats 
of the Emperor, however, compelled the Council of the young 
King to desist, and Mary was permitted to worship in peace. 
When Mary ascended the throne she had a great oppor- 
tunity. She was personally popular, for the nation had always 
espoused her cause and that of her mother. It was heartily 
tired of the unscrupulous group which had ruled and 
plundered under Edward VI., and a considerable portion 
of the population had little love for the brand-new 
Protestantism which had been forced upon it. Mary 
began her reign well. The conspiracy which was formed 
to place Lady Jane Grey upon the throne was easily crushed, 
and Mary treated the miserable conspirators with marked 
leniency. Only three paid the penalty of their crimes with 
their lives. Lady Jane and her husband were spared at the 
special desire of the Queen. It was the Spanish match and 
the subsequent formal reconciliation with Rome that ruined 
the fair prospects of her reign. The people of England, 
although attached to much of the old order, were vehemently 
opposed to foreign domination in any form; and a Spanish 
King was as unpopular as a Roman Pope. It was rumours of 
the Spanish match and what it would mean for England that 
created the dangerous rising under Wyatt, which was repressed 
with great difficulty. Mary’s mood changed. She became 
convinced that the Emperor had spoken wisely when he 
blamed her former leniency as not sufficiently tempered with 
justice. Lady Jane Grey and her husband were sent to the 
scaffold and a number of the insurgent ringleaders, although, 
considering the times, the severities practised were not unusual. 
The deepest stains on Mary’s memory come from the fires 
of Smithfield. But even in this matter her evil fortune pur- 
sued her. The story of her persecutions of Protestants was 
told by Foxe, a writer of unrivalled popular power, but as 
regardless of truth as the martyrologists of the Roman 
Church. It is undoubted, however, that men and women suffered 
for their faith under Mary. Miss Stone places their number 
at two hundred, although some of these were likewise guilty 
of treasonable practices. The Emperor, who had vast experi- 
ence in dealing with religious factions, advised that all should 
be dealt with as traitors, and not as heretics. The only defence 
that Miss Stone makes for Mary is that she obeyed the teaching 
of her Chureh, a teaching which was endorsed in theory and 
in practice by the Protestant Reformers, by Cranmer and 
Latimer as well as by Calvin and Melancthon. Mary’s letters 
to her Council on the subject betray no vindictive feeling, 
but neither do they exhibit any compassion for the victims. 
She probably sent heretics to the stake with less compunction 
than traitors, for she looked upon heresy as the original 


source of all disorder and rebellion. Human life was lightly 


thought of in those days; adherence to certain dogmas was 
considered of far more importance than judgment or mercy. 
This veproach strikes not only Mary, however, but all her 
contemporaries. 

Yet when all is said and done and all excuses are made, the 
fact remains that Mary did send a great number not only of 
innocent but of good and saintly men and women to the 
flames for their faith and opinions, and not for their acts. 





A BOOK OF IRISH FOLK-LORE.* 
Mr. YEATS's book is well described by its title. It is a book 
of twilight thoughts and fancies, dreams, imaginations, and 
chimeras, gathered in the fields and woods and villages of 
Treland. Fairies, leprechauns, ghosts, demons, and witches 





* The Celtic Twilight. By W. B. Yeats. London: A, H, Bullen. [6s] 
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fiit across its pages. Peasants tell their tales. Poets record 
their inspirations in irregular metres. Dreamers dream 
“dreams without a moral.’ And the author jots it all 
down, lightly and loosely, neither quite believing nor quite 
misbelieving, but inclining to the opinion that the truer 
wisdom is with those who rather accept than reject the dim 
theories that people the Celtie twilight with more kinds of 
living creatures than zoologists and anthropologists recognise. 
He even confesses to having himself passed occasionally into 
the seeing state. He thinks it not impossible that earth, fire, 
and water have each and all their children, and that the Irish 
people are the children of water :— 

“Some French writer that I read when I was a boy, said that 

the desert went into the heart of the Jews in their wanderings 
and made them what they are. I cannot remember by what argu- 
ment he proved them to be even yet the indestructible children 
of earth, but it may well be that the elements have their 
children. If we knew the Fire Worshippers better we might find 
that their centuries of pious observance have been rewarded, and 
that the fire has given them a little of its nature; and I am 
certain that the water, the water of the seas and of lakes and 
of mist and rain, has all but made the Irish after its image. 
Images form themselves in our minds perpetually as if they were 
reflected in some pool.” 
He is sure that the Irish people have more than most people 
the habits of communion with the Silent and the Unseen, and 
that the likeness of the Jrish mind in its depths to a quiet 
pool is attractive to self-conscious loiterers in the twilight- 
world who desire to behold themselves in the mirror of a 
fully human consciousness :— 

« We gave ourselves up in old times to mythology, and saw the 

Godseverywhere. We talked to them face to face, and the stories of 
that communion are so many that [ think they outnumber all the 
like stories of all the rest of Europe. Even to-day our country 
people speak with the dead and with some who perhaps have 
never died as we understand death; and even our educated people 
pass without great difficulty into the condition of quiet that is the 
condition of vision. Wecan make our minds so like still water that 
beings gather about us that they may see, it may be, their own 
images, and so live for a moment with a clearer, perhaps even with 
2 fiercer, life because of our quiet. Did not the wise Porphyry 
think that all souls come to be born because of water, and that 
‘even the generation of images in the mind is from water’? ” 
Be these things as they may, there is certainly a watery—or 
at any rate a fluid—cast about Mr. Yeats’s ghost stories and 
visions. Unlike the well-defined and wondrous tales with 
which the ghost-fanciers of London society entertain diners- 
out, the “things seen” by the Irish peasants with whom Mr. 
Yeats has held converse have no edges and corners, no be- 
ginning and no end. You cannot catch hold of them and 
make a good convincing story with a morai or a theory out 
of them. They are vague, mystical, shadowy experiences, 
apparently holding but a slight and capricious relation to our 
full-blown mundane existence. He helps us, however, to dis- 
tinguish classes among the beings of the twilight, as well as 
degrees of probability, and, above all, to understand what is 
the wiser attitude towards the folk of faery. The Scotch, 
aecording to Mr. Yeats, have gone altogether wrong in their 
dealing with the “wee folk.” They have denounced them as 
wicked and pagan, preached at them from pulpits, and had 
them up before the Magistrate, with the result that the 
goblins of Scotland are sour in their tempers, fierce, terrible, 
and inimical to man. In Ireland the situation has been much 
better managed, with kindliness, humour, and a spirit of 
mutual help :—* Warlike mortals have gone amongst [the 
fairies], and helped them in their battles, and they in turn 
have taught men great skill with herbs, and permitted some 
few to hear their tunes. Carolan slept upon a faery rath. 
Ever after their tunes ran in his head, and made him the 
creat musician he was.” 

In Ireland the priests have even encouraged the fairies to 
consult them about their souls; a most Irish arrangement 
certainly, for the next sentence tells us that “unhappily the 
priests have decided that they have no souls, that they will 
dry up like so much bright vapour at the last day.” Even 
in Ireland, however, Mr. Yeats has found “unhappy 
theologians,” as he calls them, who saw creatures “thick upon 
the ground,” and always evil creatures tempting poor mortals ; 
whose visions were of hell, and whose version of Christianity 
yeads like a diabolical travesty of the Gospels. He contrasts 
such a seer with 2 “happy theologian,” 2 Mayo woman of 
much experience in faeries, who found them “the best of 
neighbours,” and especiaily “good to the poor.” Indoor 





, inet iy 
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— — a “_~“ ya to bear a better character than 
outdoor visi ants. wo ¢ 1ildren who sold herrings in the 
streets of Dublin slept with the rest of their family ina room 
where a ghost lived. They “did not mind the ghost much.” 
because they knew they should have luck with their fish a: 
long as they lived in a haunted room. 

One is almost more interested in some of the “characters” 
from whom Mr. Yeats got his folk-lore than in much of the 
lore itself ; the old woman, for instance, in one of the western 
villages, who was a bit of a sceptic on some points, but had 
als 3 » ot) > ala) . Q ; . . 
also some strong convictions :—“She did not believe either 
in hell or in ghosts. Tell she thought was merely an invention 
got up by the priest to keep people good; and ghosts would 
not he permitted, she held, to go ‘trapsin about the earth’ at 
their own free will; ‘but there are fairies,’ she added, ‘and 
little Jeprechauns, and water-horses, and fallen angels.” Mr, 
Yeats remembers aman “ with a mohawk Indian tattooed upon 
his arm” who made a somewhat similar distinction between the 
creatures that do and do not exist. ‘“ No matter what one doubts, 
one never doubts the fairies, for... . ‘they stand to reason.” 
A particularly interesting person is the mystic poet and 
painter, by worldly occupation a clerk in a business house, by 

iritual calling the adviser : ay-c ssor is Giakr 
spiritual calling th began ind lay-confessor of his district, 
whose pleasure was “ to wander about upon the hills, talking 
to half-mad and visionary peasants, or to persuade queer and 
conscience-stricken persons to deliver up the keeping of their 
troubles into his care.” He had the favulty of “seeing,” and 
often his visions threw light upon dark places in the lives of 
the men and women who consulted him. He had also “a 
spiritual eagerness” that drew to him all souls “ seeking 
illumination.” To a vision that came to the mystie while 
sitting one evening with Mr. Yeats this book owes a good 
distinction” in spirits. He had been reciting his poems ;— 

«They, with their wild music as of winds blowing in the reeds, 

seemed to me the very inmost voice of Celtic sadness, and of Celtic 
longing for infinite things the world has never seen. Suddenly it 
seemed to me that he was peering about him a little eagerly, 
‘Do you see anything, X——?’ I said. ‘A shining, winged 
woman, covered by her long hair, is standing near the doorway,’ 
he answered, or some such words. ‘Is it the influence of some 
living person who thinks of us, and whose thoughts appear to us 
in that symbolic form ?’ I said; for I am well instructed in the 
ways of the visionaries and in the fashion of their speech. ‘ No,’ he 
replied ; ‘for if it were the thoughts of a person who is alive | 
should feel the living influence in my living body, and my heart 
would beat and my breath would fail. It isa spirit. It is some 
one who is dead or who has never lived.” 
But most charming of all in homely and naive simplicity is 
the talk of the old weaver who knew so much about Mary 
Hynes, the handsomest woman God ever made, who refused 
eleven men in one day and remained unwed all her life; and 
of the blind poet Raftery, who loved, admired, and sang her 
charms. Being asked how Raftery, being blind, could have 
known the beauty of Mary, the weaver answered :— 

“T think Raftery was altogether blind, but those that are blind 
have a way of secing things, and have the power to know more. 
and to feel more, and to do more, and to guess more than those 
that have their sight, and a certain wit and a certain wisdom is 
given to them.” 

As for Raftery’s poetry, that was easily explained :— 

“His poetry was the gift of the Almighty, for there are three 
things that are the gift of the Almighty,—poetry and dancing and 
principles. That is why in the old times an ignorant man coming 
down from the hillside would be better behaved and have better 
learning than a man with education you’d meet now, for they got 
it from God.” 

A very mystical chapter on “The Queen and the Fool” 
opens a door into the philosophy of this dim lore of 
ancient races and simple souls. The idea is that “self” may 
be the obstacle to apprehension of the spirit-world and its 
wisdom; and that self—though the foundation of mundane 
knowledge—has little strength to stand against the deeper 
emotions that are let loose by “ foolishness” :— 

“Women come more easily than men to that wisdom whic) 
ancient peoples, and all wild peoples even now, think the only 
wisdom. ‘The self, which is the foundation of our knowledge, is 
broken in pieces by foolishness, and is forgotten in the sudden 
emotions of women, and therefore fools may get, and women do 
get of a certainty, glimpses of much that sanctity finds at the end 
of its painful journey.” 

Of this passage—as of the whole matter of Mr. Yeats’s book 
—we have neither authority nor inclination to say dogmatically 
that it is true or false. But we find it fascinating, full of 


suggestion, and very pleasant reading. 
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THE HOLE IN THE WALL.* 

Mr. ArtHUR MoRRISON veturns in The Hole in the Wall to 
that field of fiction in which he can claim the distinction of 
having been something like a pioneer. He returns, however. 
with a difference. To begin with, in his Tales of Mean Streets 
and A Child of the Jago he endeavoured to give a faithful 
picture of slum life as it existed at the moment, or within the 
space of a very few years from the date of the narra- 
tion. In his new book he aims at re-creating the conditions 
that obtained nearly half a century back. Again, while in 
the earlier books the action was so bounded and circum- 
scribed by the slums themselves as to give little or no scope 
for scenic handling, in The Hole in the Wall, which is a story of 
Wapping and the Marshes, the sombre picturesqueness of the 
great waterway is an ever-present element in the story, not— 

“The ancient river, shining as he goes 
Mailelad in morning to the ancient sea ”— 

pymned by Mr. Henley in one of his London Voluntaries, but 
the river in that same sinister guise in which it is drawn by 
Dickens in Great Expectations and those wonderful pages of 
Ow: Mutual Friend,—haunted by human birds of prey, seldom 
seen at their unholy work save at dead of night; a river 
of grime and ooze, where the notice “ Found Drowned” stares 
from every blank wall, and the very houses are as misshapen 
and monstrous as the lives that are lived in them. There is 
no such setting for a grim story as the river below London 
Bridge, and the impressiveness of Mr. Morrison’s tale largely 
depends on the success with which he has realised this 
atmosphere. Lastly, the author's new manner differs from the 
old in the refreshing optimism which enables him to admit 
the possibility of regeneration in such a bardened old scamp 
as the landlord of the inn which gives its name to the story. 

The method of narration adopted by Mr. Morrison is 
twofold, being mainly in the first person—the reminis- 
eences of the one innocent member of the company 
focussed at the riverside hostelry known as ‘The Hole 
in the Wall’—but supplemented, expanded, and illuminated 
by the fuller knowledge of the unseen but ubiquitous 
story-teller himself. At the opening of the story little 
Stephen Kemp, a child of eight, left desolate by the death 
of his mother during his father’s absence at sea, is taken 
home by his grandfather, Captain Nat Kemp, a tough old 
widower, who keeps a public-house on the river's edge at 
Wapping. Captain Nat, it may be observed, is a strangely 
mixed character, combining the business of public-house 
keeping—in which he acts as his own “ chucker-out ’— 
with that of smuggler and dealer in stolen goods, always 
managing to keep on the safe side of the law by 
means of employing salaried go-betweens. Yet the old 
reprobate has a soft side to him, his devotion to the 
child is sincere, and so skilfully has Mr. Morrison illustrated 
the influence exerted by a guileless child on a nature not 
radically rotten, that we are prepared to admit the possibility 
of this elderly leopard ultimately changing his spots. But the 
rest of the dramatis personae are a terrible crew, and with few 
exceptions—such as the sottish histrion Mr. Cripps, an 
excellent pathological specimen of the artistic temperament— 
irredeemably vicious. One of the partners in the firm who 
own the ship on which Stephen's father is mate absconds with 
the bulk of their cash, and while disguised as a sailor in 
Wapping is drugged, robbed, and knocked on the head. The 
murderers and their accomplice—a blind fiddler—quarrel over 
their booty, and the more desperate ruffian kills the other. 
By a curious piece of poetic justice, Stephen, whose father’s 
life has been deliberately sacrificed by his villainous 
employers, finds the pocket-book, and his grandfather 
impounds it as blood-money, Then the chief murderer 
makes common cause with the other partner to re- 
cover the missing notes, having discovered their where- 
abouts. We must refer readers to the book itself to find out 
how their plot fared, contenting ourselves with observing that 
they will sup full of horrors before the end is reached. Yet 
though The Hole <n the Wall is not a pleasant story, nor can it 
he recommended to fastidious readers, we cannot charge Mr. 
Morrison with the gratuitous coining of repulsive incidents, 
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still less with having confounded vice with adventure, or 
glorified the career of the professional law-breaker. As 
Captain Kemp remarks at a crucial point of his career to 
his little grandson, “It ain’t giving you a proper chance, 
keeping you here. You can’t get lavender-water out o’ the 
bilge, an’ this part's the bilge of all London. I want you to 
be a better man than me, Stevy.” 





By Mary FE. Mann. 





Olivia’s Sumner. 5 
—This is a genuine tragedy 
matter—but certainly genuine. Everything arises 
That Robert’s distant adoration of the adinirable 
Olivia should change, as he rose in the world, into a feeling with 
more practical bearings; that she, against her better judgment, 
should give way to its overmastering strength, is according to 
nature. And according to nature also are the results. Olivia’s 
own class looks down upon her, for Robert is lowly born, and not 
even legitimate; her husband’s class does not appreciate her. 
Robert is a thoroughly honest, 
good fellow, besides having great ability ; but he has something 
of the manners of his class, and these offend his wife at a very 
tender point. Then comes the catastrophe. It removes, we may 
say, the wife from a hopeless situation; to the husband it is a 
blind stroke of fate; but then fate often is, or seems, blind. 
Altogether, this is a powerful story. Is it necessary for the 
development of Mrs. Mann’s plots that she should make her 
clergymen fools? She has a good precedent, it is true; Miss 
Austen had that habit. 


(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
whether in place or not is another 
in a quite 
natural way. 


Mrs. Mann spares us nothing. 


Anna of the Five Towns. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Here, too, we have tragedy, but it does not seem 


to us quite genuine. Anna (the “Five Towns” are the Pottery 
towns) finds herself on her twenty-first birthday a woman of 
Her father transfers to her some fifty thousand pounds 
which he has been husbanding for her, without intending, how- 
ever, that she should really have the control of it. The situation 
is interesting. How long, we ask, will she put up with this 
Then a lovér declares himself. She has always 
admired him ; and, indeed, he is one of the most admirable beings 
in modern fiction, He loves her for herself, though he has a 
general notion that she will not have empty hands. Everything 
seems to promise well, and we begin to ask—Whence is the 
trouble to come? Will some flaw be found in the faultless ?—No. 
Will the wealth disappear ?—It is as safe as the Bank. Anna has 
used a debtor somewhat hardly at her father’s bidding, and he 
kills himself; and the debtor has a son. Pity suddenly turns 
into an overwhelming love, not, be it remembered, in an un- 
occupied heart. We refuse to believe. ‘The tragedy is not 
according to nature, but according to art. 


property. 


servitude ? 


Tl 


By Jane Barlow. (Methuen and 
the Irish novel asa source of enter- 


1e Founding of Fortunes 
6s.)—Our distrust of 
tainment—we admit there are notable exceptions—has again 


Co. 


proved well founded. The “founder of a fortune” is a 
certain Timothy Galvin, who from the humble beginning 
of stealing a leathern pouch full of money —this is the 


substance of Book I. (“Transfers”)—goes on to “Evictions” 
(Book II.) and “ Purchases” (Book III.) The process is easy 
enough to understand, nor is it difficult to conjecture how M 
Barlow will develop the theme. 'There is much excellent writing 
in the book, many vivid pictures of life, many vigorous studies of 
character; but it is not, on the whole, pleasant to read. It is less 
of a novel than of a study of Irish life, social and economical,— 





happily the political element is not prominent. But whether we 
are pleased or not, we have to read—Miss Barlow has th: 
pelling power—and we have to thank her for allowing us to see a 


ray of sunshine at last. 


it com- 








[*,.* Erratum.—In the review of Mr. Herbert Paul’s book on 
Matthew Arnold in our last issue the words “fourth essay on 
criticism were inadvertently used for “ first essay on criticism.”] 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles By H. F. 
Chase. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—In these lectures Dr. Chase 
puts before his readers the two positions now taken by modern 
Biblical scholars towards the Book of Acts,—the critical and the 
traditional. On the one hand, the authorship of St. Luke is rejected, 
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legendary accretions. On the other, it is declared to have been 
written by St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, and to give, not 
an absolutely perfect, but a substantially accurate history of the 
period which it covers. This latter view is maintained by Dr. 
Chase. St. Luke had, he thinks, “a direct personal knowledge of 
some part of his subject. As to another period he retained a 
vivid remembrance of a conversation with an eye-witness. In 
regard to a third he had a record roughly and hastily written 
down of what he learned from one of the ministers of the Word,— 
the outline or the substance of a speech, the account of some 
episode of danger or deliverance.” Space forbids us to epitomise 
the evidence by which Dr. Chase supports his theory, but we have 


read it and found it convincing. 








Professor Harnack and his Oxford Critics. By Thomas Bailey 


Saunde (Williams and Norgate. 1s. 6d.)—This essay defends 
Professor Harnack’s books from the adverse criticism of some 





English theologians in a somewhat controversial spirit. Mr. 


Saunders gives his readers, however, a clear definition of Professor 


Harnack’s theological position and of the aim of his work, which 
is to show “how the Christian religion as represented in the 
Churches is related to the Gospel as disclosed by history.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—_ +> 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms.] 





Kentucky Poems. By Madison Cawein. With an Introduction 
by Edmund Gosse. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.)—Mr. Cawein has 
selected, or has had selected for him, fourscore poems out of 
eleven volumes of verse. As he is still some years short of forty, 
his Muse cannot be accused of inactivity. She is, indeed, too 
profuse. Mr. Gosse’s criticism anticipates our own. “He has 
bad rhymes, amazing in so delicate an ear; he has awkwardness 
of phrase not expected in one so plunged in contemplation of the 
eternal harmony of Nature.’ We had marked some examples 
before reading the Introduction; these it is unnecessary to give. 
On the whole, Mr. Cawein’s merits so far outweigh his faults that 
we are content to thank him for this volume; it isa serious poetical 
effort. My. Cawein does not stand quite so much alone in the States 
as Mr. Gosse would have it—we remember, as we write, the 
names of Louise Chandler Moulton and John Tabb—but he 
should be a power in American literature. Perhaps we may add 
that in his imaginative paganism he is now and then a little too 
realistic. What do we want, besides, in Kentucky woods with 
Maenads, Oreads, Naiads, Bacchantes, and so forth? The author 
of what follows has certainly read Keats and Shelley to some 
purpose :— 
“ Oh, for the deep enchantment of one draught ! 

The reckless ecstasy of classic earth !— 

With godlike eyes to laugh as gods have laughed 

In eves of mortal brown, a mighty mirth. 

Of deity delirious with desire ! 
To breathe the dropping roses of the shrines, 
The splashing wine-libation and the blood, 
And all the young priest’s dreaming! To inspire 
My eager soul with beauty, ’til it shines 
An utt’rance of life’s loftier brotherhood! 
So would I slumber in the old-world shades, 
And Poesy should touch me, as some bold 
Wild bee a pulpy lily of the glades, 
Barbaric-covered with the kernelled gold ; 
And feel the glory of the Golden Age 
Less godly than my purpose, strong to dare 
Death with the pure immortal lips of love: 
Less lovely than my soul’s ideal rage 
To mate itself with Music and declare 
tself part meaning of the stars above.” 


Here is a simpler strain :— 
* CONTENT. 
| Wine-big and ripe for vintaging, 


When I behold how some pursue 
| Is all I ask for me and you. 


Fame, that is Care’s embodiment 
Or fortune, whose false face looks : 
true,— | A lane that leads to some far view 


An humble home with sweet content | Of forest or of fallow land, 
Is all I ask for me and you. Bloomed o’er with rose and meadow- 


An humble home, where pigeons coo, Each with a bee in its hot hand, 
Whose path leads under breezy lines | Js all I ask for me and you. 

Of frosty-berried cedars to | 
A gate, one mass of trumpet-vines, 
Ts all I ask for me and you, 

A garden. which all summer through 
The roses old make redolent, 

And morning ries, gay of hue, 
And tansy, with its homely scent, 

Ts ail Lask for me and you. 

An orchard, that the pippins strew, few, 

From whose bruised gold the juices! And faith, that's better far than gold, 


; At morn, a pathway deep with dew, 
| And birds to vary time and tune; 

| At eve, a sunset avenue, 

| And whippoorwills that hauat t 
moon, 

| Is ali I ask for me and you. 

| 


he 








| Dear heart, with wants so small and 


spring ; | A lowly friend, a child or two, 
A vineyard, where the grapes hang | To care for us when we are old, 
blue, | Is all I ask for me and you.” 





3y Anglo- 


Afvicanderism : a@ Retrospect and a Forecast. 
titers to 


Africander. (Sampson Low and Co. 23.)—These “Let 








mnie 
John Bull” seem to us to give a very reasonable and moderate 


statement of the case of Boer v. Briton. The writer describes 
himself as “a British Colonist who has passed all his working life 
under a South African sky, and who therefore has had tine to 
digest the facts of Boer history, Boer character, and Boer aspira. 
tions.” This is not the place to discuss the question. As to the 
past, that may be left alone, though it would be madness to 
ignore its lessons. The future we cannot put away. “Anolo. 
Africander” quotes an ominous sentence from Mill: “ Free insti. 
tutions are next to impossible in a country made up of different 
nationalities.” They are certainly being turned into ridicule in 
Austria. Yet free institutions there must be; the problem before 
our statesmen is to make them workable. They may have wisdom 
enough to solve it; that they will have the patriotism is almost 
too much to hope for. We cau only comfort ourselves by remem. 
bering that the English Opposition of the early nineteenth century 
was more unprincipled than the Opposition of the early twen- 
tieth. Meanwhile, this little book should be read. 





Seen in Germany. By Ray Stannard Baker. (Harper and 
Brothers, 5s.)—Mr. Baker comes from the United States, and 
his observations of German affairs, taken as they are from 
standpoint different from ours, are more tian usually interesting, 
He has a high opinion of the German soldier; poorly paid and 
poorly fed, he is an effective machine, elaborated up to the very 
highest accessible point. Yet there is one great defect in the 
German system; the private, so far from carrying a Marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack, is absolutely shut out from higher promo- 
tion than to the rank of non-commissioned officer. Germany has had 
two great victories, but both were over unprepared foes. Of other 
German things and persons Mr. Baker speaks highly ; for the in- 
tellectual side especially he has a high admiration. But he also 
expresses a doubt whether, after all, some great catastrophe will 
not overwhelm the polity. We will quote his very words :— 

“One who realises the mighty industrial progress of Germany 

is struck with the vital question as to whether the workman will 
be able to keep pace. Surely the limit of his wages has nearly 
been reached; he cannot at present earn more; and the manu- 
facturers, who are crowded to narrow margins, between the fierce 
competition of the Americans and the British, cannot afford to 
pay more. But the population continues to expand, there being 
12,090,000 more people in Germany in 1898 than in 1870, and that 
almost without immigration; foods and rents are going up con- 
tinually ; the government is demanding always more and more 
for its army, its navy, and its colonies. When will the danger 
line be reached? Will the German toiler plod always onward, 
working always for continually diminishing profits, drinking his 
Sunday beer, forever the model of patience and simple enjoyment 
of life?” 
Of course, there is a chapter on the Kaiser. It is curious to con- 
trast him as he appears in a “State” photograph which serves for 
a frontispiece, and in the untouched picture which faces p. 38. It 
is difficult to take them for the same man, an observation that 
applies to the Kaiser other things besides photographs. 

Co-operative Congress, 1902. (Co-operative Union, Manchester.) 
—This is a Report of the Congress held at Exeter in May last. 
The proceedings, speeches, &c., are given, and various statistics in 
which the extent of Co-operative work is set forth——From the 
saine publishers we have received Robert Owen: Unveiling Ceremony 
of the Co-operative Memorial at Newtown. This is an interesting 
account of the ceremony. The one survivor of the Owen circle, 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, was present. It is noteworthy that a hand- 
some gift of rare flowers was sent by Sir Pryce Jones, lately a 
Conservative M.P. But “ we are all Socialists now.” We have 
also received (same publishers) Inaugural Address, by Mr. G. 
Hawkins, J.P. A very sensible address it is, wholly free from the 
fault of irrelevance. Mr. Hawkins does not take the chance of 
airing his own views—de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis—but 
keeps strictly to his subject. 








The Empire’s Greeting. Edited by the Very Rev. D. Macleod. 
(Isbister and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—We noticed some weeks ago a 
portion of the verse published in this volume,—i.e., the poems to 
which the prizes were adjudged, and some others which were 
thought worthy of special commendation. Here we have 
those already noticed, and sixty odd more pieces sent in from all 
parts of the Empire. The distribution is not uninteresting. Of 
the British Isles, three came from Scotland, one from Ireland, and 
twenty-two from England; of Britain beyond the Seas, Australasia 
sends twelve, Asia ten, South Africa two, British America fifteen, 
the West Indies seven, Mauritius one. The Mother-country 
certainly keeps the lead in quality as well as quantity. We can- 
not profess to give an appreciation of all this work; and we have 
no wish whatever to question the judges’ decision. We would 
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le beeoree, Mr. J. A. Farrer’s name. His Coronation Ode 
sadly wants polishing ; but it has a fine ring and some really good 
lines. “Heart of a sundered but unsevered race!” is distinctly 
: ald pick out of the Colonial verse the Rev. C. W. 


happy. We shou : é 
ae poem. Here, again, we may quote one line: “The loyal 


thraldom of the free.” 





Liandudno and the North Coast of Wales. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 1s.)—This is one of the series of “ illustrated Guide Books, 
and seems to contain all that the tourist can desire to have. It 
would have been convenient, however, for golfers to have had 
the information which is of special use to them brought together, 
os has been done for anglers and cyclists. When there is a 
course, it is mentioned, and the terms, &ec., »re given. 

Scuoot-Booxs.—In a series of “Little French Classics” (Blackie 
and Son, 4d. per vol.) we have Select Poems of Victor Hugo, edited 
by Philip C. Yorke, M.A.; Selections from L’Insecte of Michelet, 
edited by Maurice A. Gerothwohl, B.Phil.; Contes Fantastiques of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by Marguerite Ninet; and Un Episode 
de Guerre by Stendhal, edited by J.C. Mitchell, M.A. All these, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, are very useful little books. A 
term’s, or part of a term’s, reading, so very cheaply supplied, and 
furnished, too, with convenient accessories in the shape of intro- 
ductions, notes, &c., is a really considerable boon to teachers and 
taught. The first on our list is, we think, quite a model of what 
such a book should be. The editor has supplied the reader with 
exactly the help that he ought to have. The “Critical Note on 
Victor Hugo” is excellent, though it will certainly not satisfy 
Hugo worshippers. Then there isa “Note on the Verse ” (the 
Alexandrine), which assumed in Hugo’s hands almost a new form. 
For the rest, the editor commonly gives, not translations, which it 
is often better not to give, but explanations of references, allusions, 
&e., for which a learner might search in vain. All these 
little books are reasonably well edited. Yet to translate such 
expressions as “il fit des phrases,” “a travers champs,” 
“} bras tendu,” “ précieux,” “ancien soldat marine,” 
as we find to have been done, may save the learner some 
trouble, but does not really help him. In the same 
publishers’ “ Little German Classics” we have Select Ballads 
of Schiller, edited by Frieda Weekley. We wish publishers, at 
least here in England, would have the courage to discard these 
Gothic characters. In the “Cours Moyen et Supérieur” (A. 
and C. Black, Gd.) we have Maitre Patelin, avec Notes par 
Marguerite Ninet. From the same publishers Macbeth, edited 
by L. W. Lyde, M.A. (1s. 4d.), furnished with ample Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary ; also The Fair Maid of Perth, edited by E. W. 
Jackson, M.A, (1s. Gd.), and the same in a shortened form by the 
sane editor (1s. 4d.) 
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New Epitions.—Theism. By Robert Flint. (Blackwood and 
Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This work, originally given to the world as the 
“Baird Lecture for 1876,” has now reached a tenth edition. The 
addition to this issue, which appears after an interval of nine 
years, is “Note XLIL.,” in which Professor Flint gives a brief 
review of works on Theism and kindred subjects which have 
appeared during this interval, with especial notice of Dr. Calde- 
coit’s “Philosophy of Religion in England and America,” pub- 
lished last year. Professor Flint has, we think, reason to complain 
of a serious misrepresentation. Dr. Caldecott, wishing to show 
that Theism states the case for belief badly, writes: “'The weakness 
of the book was sadly brought out when Romanes turned to it; 
and after reading it wrote his ‘Candid Examination, and fell 
into atheism.” The fact is that “Atheism” was published 
in 1877 and the “Candid Examination” in 1878, having 
been written, as the author himself declares, some years 
before. What Romanes did write after the appearance of 
Theism opens with an ample recognition of the argumentative 
power and spirit of candour shown in that work, and absolutely 
negatives the idea that it had carried him from belief into 
atheism. The Truth of Christianity. By Major W. II. Turton. 
(Jarrold and Sons. 3s. 6d.) ——-No Cross, No Crown. By William 
Penn. (Isbister and Co, 2s. 6d.) Instructions on the Holy Con- 
munion. By J. P. F. Davidson, M.A. (Wells Gardner and Co. 
1s, 6d. net.) ——Money and Banking Mlustrated by American History. 
By Horace White. (Ginn and Co. 6s. 6d.) Over-Pressure. By S. 
de Brath and F, Beatty. (Philipand Son. 2 3.) Sartor Resartus, 
Heroes, Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. (Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. net.)——In fiction ‘we have Jack Sheppard, by William 
Harrison Ainsworth, 2 vols., being XIII. and XIV. of the “ Windsor 
Edition of the Novels of W. H. Ainsworth” (Gibbings and Co.) ; 
Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest, by R. D. Blackmore 
(Sampson Low and Co., 6d.) ;_and Run to Earth, by the Author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret ” (G. Newnes, 6d.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


Abady (J.), Gas Analyst’s Manual, 8vo ...... .(Spon) net 180 
Adamson (S. L.), Old Nursery Rhy ymes Dug’ up at the Pyramids eee (Dean) 30 
Alderson (B.), Andrew Carnegie: from Telegraph Boy to Milli — ae 

ie are reese subs Keres tcaieceapeabomecebechntes supssoeneoaieererieotsoseronesare (Pearson) 26 


er 8vo 
Allen (J. B.), Elementary Greek Gr ummar, 12mo ....... (Oxford Univ. Press) 30 


Banks (E, L.), The Autobiograp! iy of a Newspaper Girl, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6,0 
Begbie (H.), The Curious and Diverting Adventures of Sir John Sparrow, 
Bart., cr 8vo ..(Methuen) 60 


Bloomfield (Lady G.), Gleanings froma Long Life, “Svo (I.E. Bumpus) net 50 

Brearley (H.) and Ibbetson (F.), Analysis of Steel Works Materials, 8vo 

Roar: ~~ net 14.0 
..(Skeffington) 40 





Buxton (H. J. W.), Common Life Religion, cr 8vo........ 





Chambers (R. W.), The Maid at Arms, er 8vo........ (Constable) 60 
Church (A. J.), Stories from Cc Hharlemagne, Cr 8VO .......0sccreeseesserees (Seeley) 50 
Coleridge (G. & M.), Jan Van Elselo, er 8vo ............ (Macmillan) 60 


Sermons. cr 8vo 
(Mowbray) net 
Longmans) net 5/0 


Courtenay (Hon. H. H.), Echoes from St. Nicholas : 


Creighton (M.), Historical Essays and Reviews, er 8vo .. 




























Crockett (S. R.), Flower o’ the Corn: a Novel, er 8V0 ...........:00 (J. Clarke) 6/0 
Cuyler (T. L.). Recollections of a Long Life ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Dalby (W.), A Modern St. Anthony, cr 8V0 ........scccescerssecesene (Heinemann) 26 
De Balzac (H.), The Two Young Brides, 8vo ..(Heinemann) 7/6 
Debenham (M. H.), Conan the Wonder-Worker, cr Svo ......(National Soc.) 3/6 
Federn (K. N Dante and his Time, Cr 870...........cccccsseersessescenes (Heinemann) 60 
Golding (F. Y.), The Manufacture of Boots & Shoes ne apman & Hall) net 7/6 
Gorky mh. Three of Them, cr 8vo ..... (Unwin) 26 
Green (E. E.), My Lady Joanna, cr 8vo.. ....(Nisbet) 5/0 
Guttenberg Vv .), Neither Jew nor Greek, cr hatto & Windus) 6 0 
Habberton (J.), Some Boys’ Doings, =e ..(Nisbet) 3,6 
Hamer (W. H.), Manual of Hygiene, Svo ........ “(Ghurchill) net 12/6 
Hayden (E. G. » From a Thate hed Gi tg er 8vo ..(Constable) 6/0 
Hein (G.) & Becker (M.), Commercial German, Part ee er 8vo. (. rane 3/6 
Hime (G.) and Lamb (W. R.), The Licensing Act, 1902, "BVOsseciccel (Simpkin) 3/0 
Hobbes (J. o}. Love and the Soul Hunters, OD ccsscveiyocsisvonesien (Unwin) 6,0 
Holy Land (The), Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., 8vo ..(Black) net 20/0 
Hope (A. R.), All Astr: SE UO nas nsccgnces unanctectasus severe coxgucursaneabiene Black) 5,6 
Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for Learning the Dutch Language, 
savisbuanacthashsabaohbanpesusunseesemehoebeosunssavaee aay rrorgene 4/0 





...(Iuane) net 50 
.(Hutchinson) 








Jerome (J. K.), Paul Kelver : 






















Jokai (M.), The Slaves of the Pi adishah, cr 8vo.. sseseeee(Jarrold) 6/0 
Kennedy (E. B.), The Black Police of Queensland, er 8vo...(J. ‘Murray) net 10/6 
Kennedy (Sir Wm.), Sport in the Navy and Naval Yarns, er8vo (Consta — 6/0 
Lambert (T.), Lead and its Com pounds, BVO. sssvesse - ott & Greenwood) net 75 
Le Feuvre (Amy), A Daughter of the Sea, er 8vo neues & Stoughton) 60 
Linton (E. K. & A.), AB ook of Poeins, cr Svo.. Bae ..(Sonnenscheiu) 25 
Luke (T. D.), Pocket Guide to Anaesthetics, CF SVO seseseseseee (Churchill) net 5,0 
owe (A.), Abdominal Examination and Manipulation in Pr ew, 
er 8vo ..... ..(Rebman) net 6/0 
Magnay (5S he Man of the Hour, er 8vo (Ward & Lock) 60 
Matheson (G.), Representative Men of the Bible.. er & Stoughton) 60 


sconbewstees (Ward & Lock) 36 
cr 8vo saci Blackwood) 50 
...(Constable) 
.(Black) net 


Mee (H.). Weaving the Web, cr 8vo.. 
Mellone (S. H.), Introductory Text- Look of Logic z 
Mowbray (J. P.), Tangled up in Beulah Land, er 8vo.. 
Nicholson (J. S.), Bankers’ Money, er 8v0............4 
Old Man who Lived in a Wood (The), QVIONG BGO... .sccescccesssoovccucs (G. Allen) 5.0 
Parkinson (R. M.), Light Railway Construction, 8vo.. (Longmans) net 10,6 
Parry (C. H. H.), The Music of the Seventeenth "Century, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 











Platt (W. C.), The Whims of Erasmus, cr 8V0 ...........s000005 (Dighy & Long) 3/6 
Pole (H.), Book of Common Prayer: its Scriptural Foundation, &e. ., er 8vo) 
(Skeffington 50 
Prayer-Book of Aedeluald (The), 4to.. ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Robertson (H. A.), Erromango, the Marty yr . Isle...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Robinson (W. S.), A Short History of Rome, 1Smo ...... ..(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Rogers (W. §.), Villa Gardens: how to Plin and how to Plant them, er 8vo 
(Richards) 2/6 
Rosedale (H. G.), The Growth of Religious Ideals as Illustrated by the 
Great English Poets, 12mo . : ..(Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Scott (G. H. G. s “y~ MeDouneil (G. ce ) Record of the Mounted Infantry 
of the C.I.V., cr 8vo........... (Spon) net 4/6 
Seaman (0.), Pacrewed Plumes stable) net 3/6 
Sergeant (A.), Near Relations, cr 8v0 . .(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Sergeant (A.), The Future of Phyllis, er 8vo L 6/0 
Sergeant (A.), The Work of Oliver Bird : a Novel, cr 8v0_ .........00. (Nisbet) 6/0 





Sewell (T.), Elements of Electrical Engineering, cr 8vo 


Sheard (V.), A Maid of Many Moods, cr 8vo .... seeeeee (Bagster) 6/0 
Silberrad (U.), The Success of Mark Wyngate, c r 8y0.. ...(Constable) 60 
Smith (J.), Ballads of the Boer War, 12mo .............. Richards) net 2/6 


purr (H.), Life and Writings of Alexandre Dumas, 1802-1870...... (Dent) net 12/6 
Thom ras (D. M.), Urijah Rees Thomas: his Life and Work, cr 8vo 

































(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Tracy (L.), The Wooing of Esther Gray, er Svo (Pearson) 60 
Trae Mother Goose Songs (The), 4t0...............00068 (Unwin) net 36 
Welldon (Bp. J. E. C.), The Revelation of the Holy Spirit ......(Macemillan) 60 

Whelpton (te .), Help from Holy Communion in Repeutance, &e., er 8v0 
(Skefington) 2/6 
Whishaw (F.), A Secret of Berry Pomeroy, cr Svo......... (Griffith & Parran) 3,6 
Williamson (M.), John Faliner’s Daug! (Foxwell) 6/0 
Wodehouse (P. G.), The Pothunter r Sv Black) 3:6 
Young (E. R.), My Dogs in the Northland, er 8vo.. 1. (Partrid ge) 26 

Scale of Charges for Hdvertisenents. 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
DADS kauassacndeueexeswxswcsib elle 0 | Narrow-Column shoe wa wieemawa £310 0 
Half-Page 55 Haif-Column 0 
212 Quarter-Columu 6 
COMPANIES 

-£14 14 0| Insi — ee 0 


‘ H 1d. under in broad column (half-wiit! 
aes very additional line (containing onan av 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 143. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 











SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says:—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 





ee, 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LIN, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








Estariis SHED atig 


Capital—5: Millions ‘Sterling. 
DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Baruett, Esq. James Fletcher, i Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
B, Cave endish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Es: 
Francis Augustus Bevan, dusq. | }'rancis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. | Kdward Har rbord Lushing gton, Es 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. | Hic on. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter ‘Rothschild, Mp, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hoe th Colin Smith, Esq, 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord St: ubridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard c. Digby. Iti cht Hon. the Eari of Verulam, 
Major-Gen., Sir Arthur Ellis, K. C.V.0. wr r Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.G.¢. B 


AUDITOR.—C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Folic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiuin. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

















Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdug 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LE WIS, _ General Manager, 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported hy 

I. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence, 

pai the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages, The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for 








——— 


Contains practically no saccharine matters,” 
—Lancet (editorial), 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westminster Gazette (editorial), 


table use. 


‘Very sound and agreeable to the palate......pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—River HaaGard, in “ A Winter Pil; grimage. a 


(18’- per dozen bottles. 
(10,6 per dozen hali bottles. § 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases, 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-3 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery tree to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
Londou Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESGLE, ITALY. 


AERTE X 


THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR, 


Tllustvated Price-List of fuil range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
ae a » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K, 
See Price-List for Hames. 


TALY.—A LADY highly RECOMMENDS a HOME 
SCHOOL, conducted by two Ladies (diplomées), where a few girls receive 
thoroughly good tuition and attention to health. Great facilities ior speaking 
French and Italian, sketching, painting, and Nature study. In very comfort- 
able English Home atSan Remo. Moderate and inclusive terms.—Particulars 
kindly permitted from Mrs. BARCLAY HANBURY, The Lilacs, Leatherhead, 
ERMANY.—The Wife of the e Chaplain to the British 
Legation at Darmstadt will be in town September 22nd—September 23th 
to interview parents, and can ESCORT any PUPILS returning with her— 
Michaelston Rectory, Camelford. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE of some standing DESIRES 
SECRETARYSHIP or position of trust. Highest references. —*0.G.," 
c/o J.and J, Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


XFORD M.A., with Good House close to Wimbledon 

Common, WISHES TO LET TWO ROOMS (furnished), with board, 

to another Gentleman. University man preferred. References exchanged. 
Address, ‘‘ D.,” 13 Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, 8S.W. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will give, at her own house, 
during the coming Autumn and Winter, LECTURES on ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, Illustrative Readings, and Courses of Lessons for the Critical 
Study of Individual Works. Miss Dre wry visits schools, reads with private 
pupils, examines, and helps students by letter and in her’ Reading Society.— 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N. W. 


A GENTLEMAN DESIRES to very highly RECOM- 

MEND the excellent SCHOOL i in ek pnt his son has — been success: 
et “prepared for a leading Public i os 
E.C., will } Uy ans 


Price ... ’ Delivered free in London, 





























—Inquiries addressed to 





Fleet Street ve glad 
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eS 
ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


73 on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. For Prospectuses apply to 
EO ASTER or to the Secretary, Mr. R. D. RAINIE, 5 North St. 
The Head-Master will be glad to make appointments to see any 
lt him on Monday or Tuesday, September 29th and 80th. 


ON.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 





“TERM B 
the HEAD- 
David Street. 
who wish to consw 


canna ne a 
RIVATE TUITI 
iol), First-class Cl M with m™ 
’ aeoee! experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
ie her higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
trention Seaside ; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 
atte e SL ITS LI: ST aon werenen 


m dH E cs ££ kh 2 
T RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
us and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 





years 
sity and ot 





G E 


> 


Prospect 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
9s Craven Street, Charing Cross. 





H.-A EB -&C HO OL, 
HAM COMMON, SURREY, S.W. 


ss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT. 
MN TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 


Wwes 


Principals : Mi 
THE AUT 








STWYTH, NORTH WALES.—CAERLEON 

HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation, facing sea, beautiful 
country, finest sea and mountain air ; perfect sanitation. Thorough education. 
Preparation for examinations. Special arrangements for the study of Music, 
Languages, Drawing, Painting. Terms imoderate.—Miss RHODES. 





4 BERYS 














DORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 


Established 1867. Principals: The 


TINTERS 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

isses SIMON. 

ae eat for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 

arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront ;_ i 

and Swedish drill.—For Aunual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PREINCI- 

PALS, NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 








7 NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 






Palace). Established 1860, Hizh-Class Finishing School. Thorough | 
English Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 


Preparation for R.A.M. aud Oxford Local.—-Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


AASTBOURNE ann DRESDEN — 

‘j The Misses POHLER and GODKIN’S High-class Schools, DRESDEN 
HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN. First-rate 
English and Continental Education and home arrangements. Splendid situa- 
tion, Modern Languages, Music, Art, Deportment, Games. 





JOUNG GENTLEWOMEN RECEIVED in first-rate 

BOARDING SCHOOL near London, to fill vacancies, at 25 guineas per 

term, Class of girls very good. Surroundings and appointments perfect. 

Large grounds. Exceptional facilities for physical training.—For Prospectus 

and full particulars, apply “ C. D.,” care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under 








Trustees. Head-Mistress, Miss BROAD, with resident staff of Graduate 
Mistresses. Highly recommended. School-house, laboratory, art studio, 


gymnasium, playing-fields, athletics, swimming, games. Four Boardine- 
Houses, all immediately adjacent to School grounds. Latest sanitary im- 
provements. School Course specially arranged to meet Entrance Examinations 
for Oxford and Cambridge, London Matriculation, and the Higher Certif 
of the Joint Board. Boarding Terms, inclusive of school fees, 50 to 80 guinca 
per annuum, 








T, BEDES, EASTBOURNE.—Successful PREPARA. | 


TORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Good Staff. Playing 
field, gymnasium, carpenter's shop.—For Prospectus and full particulars, 
apply G. H. GOWRING, M.A., Head-Master. 

ICTORIA WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, 

$22 NETHERFIELD ROAD NORTH, LIVERPOOL. There will be a 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT in OCTOBER next. Fees: £35a year; £20 for six 
months.—Application for admission as residents and offers of help from non- 
resident workers should be made to the Warden, Miss G. PESEL (formerly of 
Somerville College, Oxford, and Women’s University Settlement, Southwark). 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, SUMMER 
LANE, for Training in Social Study and Philanthropic Work.—A few 
STUDENTS of Birmingham University and the School of Art can also be 
RECEIVED for Board and Residence.—Applications to Miss M. C. STAVELEY 
(Som. Coll., Oxford), Warden. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL on Reformation principles. 
Successes 1896-1902: 8 Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge; 18 Entries 
Woolwich (llth, 13th, 14th, &c.); Sandhurst (8rd, &e.); Britannia (Zlst, &c.) ; 
India Forests (5th); seven passes London Matric.; Prelim. Scient. Schol., 
St. Barth’s.; with nearly 300 successes in other public examinations. Special 
Army and Navy Class and special preparation for Engineering. Entrance and 
Leaving Scholarships. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with separate buildings and fields. 
Fees, £03 to £75. Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of 
Council, more especially for Sons of Clergy and Officers. Extensive grounds, 
wood and metal workshops, chemical and physical laboratories; bracing climate, 




















NDIVIDUAL ATTENTION and the inculcation of 

A euthusiasm for work is the keynote of the success of a small PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL in healthiest position on South Coast. Dry, bracing climate, 

good water, perfect sanitation. Special attention to health and outdoor 

exercise. TWO or THREE YOUNG BOYS WILL BE RECEIVED next 

term at 70 guineas per annum.—Prospectus, references, testimonials, &c., from 
‘H. B.,” c.o. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


LENALMOND.—Next Term Beoains Fripay, 

A September 26th. Application for entrance should be made to the 
Warden, Rev. A. R. H. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond. The School is 
divided into Classical and Modern Sides, and Army Class. There is a Junior 
School for Boys of 9 to 13. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered 
annually, and there will be an Examination for these in November.—Apply to 
Rev. the WARDEN for particulars. 


OMERSET HOUSE, LEAMINGTON SPA.—HOME 
with thorough Modern Education for CHILDREN whose Parents are 
Abroad, Large house facing south, Every care aud comfort for Delicate 
Children. Climate particularly suited to those from India. Inclusive terms from 








assical Moderations and Final School, with many | 


Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; | 


riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, | 


Ror se AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
PaTRON—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners. aaah ata, emia intending Colonista,de. 
RESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Princrpat— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution 
und late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 4th. 

YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
3 GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate—Particulars and prospectus from the 

DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


COLLEGE, 









SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sce., Principal. 
HE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 
KENT. — SCIENTIFIC and PRACTICAL TRAINING in HORTI. 
CULTURE for WOMEN. 43acres; 17 miles from London ; healthy situation ; 
tlower, vegetable gardens; orchards and glasshouses; bee-keeping and fruit- 
preserving. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Special Course for 
Intending Colonists.—For Syliabus, apply the PRINCIPAL. 


GENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS, 





















FOR GIRLS: 


9 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Upper Division, half 


| a a. e » 
j Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s. : 
| 26s. ; 

| 

| 


Yommercial Seetion, half-yearly fee, 





yearly fee, 














Special c¢ or foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, _- 
TECHNICUM: » Reeti Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanies, Electricity, techni applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 

323.—SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
) Dec ion, Metal-Chasii S.oue and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 





ig, Artistic Smithery; no fees.—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
aratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
} and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees—PROFESSIONAL SCHOO! 
FOR BOYS: from 15 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa. 
tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 
Geneva, 











UEEN’S COLLEGE (FoR 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
MICHAELMAS 


LADIES), 


Founded 1848. 
Rev. LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
ov. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 















ERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd. 
TWO PROFESSORS SCHOLARSHIPS will be Awarded at the Entrance 


Examination, September 29th and J0th, 1902, Candidates must be between 14 
and 16, 

The ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP is also Open to Competition to Pupils under 
18.—For particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident, who will be at 
the College t : ember I5th to answer enquiries 
COLLEGE and ICEIVED at 41 HARLEY 








s. BOARDERS for 
ST. by Miss WOOD. 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL I 


| ( UEEN’S COLLEGE 

\ (For Girls under 14). 
Head-Mistress—Miss C. G@. LUARD. 

| MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. 











H #E L E Ss Ss © H @ © &b,; 
| i CAMPRIDGE, 
| All Boys arrive September 23rd. 
| Particulars on application to the BURSAR, 


ae a — = 


| Dg tee E.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART-. 
{ FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 


FADGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 








Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambri ; Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
‘ees—Four to Six Guineus a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 24th. 

Prospectuses, &c., cin be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 











House- 










YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-ON- 
s SEA.—Excellent situation and climate. Boys prepared for the Navy and 
Public Schools; 10th place in the recent Exam. for Naval Cadetships.—All 
particulars from the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A, Cantab. 
OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis or 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarship; 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEA 
MASTER or BUBSAR, the College, Dover. 
OVER COLLEGE—ARMY SUCCESSES, 
July, 1902.—Woolwich, 14th and 36th; Sandhurst, 46th, 71st, 117th, 
122nd; Indian Forest, First place, 
Ail these passed at their first try direct from School. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCE 











i 

S SEPTEMBER 26th. 
fy\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Premises built for 
School work include detached Sanatorium, Gymuasium, Fives Courts, &e. Seven 
acres of ground. Dry and bracingclimate. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURS- 
DAY, Sept. 25th.—Head-Master, Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, MLA. (Oxon.) 
ITTLEHAMPTON-ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 


—Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy ; 26 Scholarships gained 























£70 per anuui.—Prospectus and references on application to Miss BARRATY, 


wil 





in the past six years.—Address HEAD SASTER, 
L 3 
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ee A MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIitLs). 
PUPILS enter successfully for the Local University Examinations, and are 
Prepared for the Universities. 
In Musie the Associated Board Examination. 
Scholarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the School. 
The Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HOUSE for 
the Term beginning Thursday, September 18th. There 1s a Tennis Court, and 
a Hockey Field adjoining the house; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &e. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 Camden 
Roud, London, N.W. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liyrtep. 


ee SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort tor delicate children, 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. A limited 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition. 
For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 


YEE HINDHEAD SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certiticated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training und outdoor games. The bracing air and gravel 
soil of the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. 
‘The boarding-house stands at an elevation of SuU ft, Refs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of tormer pupils and others.—For 
prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 


GT. NONTC a’s 


M 
TADWORTH, 








FOR 









C oe 


SURREY. 


5 O O L, 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within tweuty miles of London. 
Statf of University and Foreign Mistresses, 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advautages of 
a cultured and retined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 24ru, 


‘om GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS, TENNANT. 

Chairman—The Rev. Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 

ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Mistress—Miss RENTON, 

New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation, 

Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 

For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or ut the Registered Otlice 
ot the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 

D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 

N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
a UPPER CAKLISLE ROAD, LASTBOURNE, 
The honse stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 











Head- 








Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 





| INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Open 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 26th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOUL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


M® S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Edueational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
nud Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
2nd ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to mquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
V EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. 8. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A tully 
equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys detinitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Statt of English and Foreigu Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-frout; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 




















age aang COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 


WETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 

PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 

With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 

MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 
The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER lst. 
Entrance Sc : r for 3 years and £30 are Offered in 
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[TRE COLONTAL counuesg 
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HMOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, ns 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES ina Splendid Climate, 


Fall information from the PRINCIPAL, at the al 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Wetman 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 23th,” 


PRINITY COLLEGE LONDON. 


JUNIO&“ SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
President—The Right Hon, Lord COLERIDGE, M.A,, K C. 
Warden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, MusD. 
PUPILS ARE ADMITTED to this Department up to the 
receive instruction in the tollowing subjects wader the Colles — and 
Pianoforte and Violin Playing, Singmg, Harmony, &e. ; onan 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 25th, and tt 
for both the Senior and Junior Schools may be had Scum the undensnepectne 
By order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, w. . 


OTHEN, CATERHAM, SURREY. — BOARDING 

and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with ‘Training Department for Kinder 
garten Students. Accommodation tor 12 Boarders only, reparation for Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Local and other Public Examinations if desired. Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey. School Buildings modern and well situated in bracing air, 
—For references, fees, and other particulars, apply Miss PYE, Head-Mistress, * 


or from 


















































ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, « selection ot Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 include 2 
Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions ut the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar. 
course of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D, EB, 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

VT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education tor Girls. Large Hockey, Cricket, 
Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of Bedford 
Moneriett, K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, &ec. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th, 
| * eee LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.T1.) 

Large resident staff; University mspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.—< 
Seed PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. LTD. 
BOARDING HOUSES in connection with the 

CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Prospectuses and further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School, or from the Head of each House :— 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 

Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, S. James, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
B ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS, 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 25th. 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 
NGLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses, &e., on application. Refs.: J. Churton Collins, Esq., M.A. ; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C, 

_ Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 

NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 
TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of the 
Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
OF EXAMINATIONS, North Bailey, Durham. 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. Cc. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 

EWLYN & PENZANCE ART STUDENTS’ SOCIETY. 
Director—NORMAN GARSTIN. 

For particulars, apply, Miss E. BORLASE, Hon. Sec., The Coombe, Penzance. 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 

SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 

of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this _afiliction. 

“‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 





September pe es arranged for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. 
Examination, and a Scholarship of £40 is awarded at the close of the Session, 
—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY, 


—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
sent free of charge. 
ship at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms iy 
LIMITED, ‘POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H, 
Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott. 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Prospectus on application. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common, 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department, 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in_ University Examinations, 
Lessons from the Life, and Landscape. 
TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldingtou Road, Bedford, 
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uy THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
7‘ ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October ae ital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
Gt, Thomas Ti made for the courses of Study prescribed for the Pre- 
London, Reientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 
tees Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
Three f 150 guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
is hic ml “Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; one of £50 in 
ont hysiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the 
Usiverranips and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several medals. “ . 
1] Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, 
rs p-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. : 
The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
; tary. ; 
ae te paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
rately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
— for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Prac- 
a re of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
pas a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
: tsinto their houses. : 
ee Pronpeesan and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


siatiniedl H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 
MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 


h of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
Foca RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Chairman otf Council—The 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Soe Principal—Miss J.L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 
60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1902-3 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 2nd. 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October Ist. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be attend ed. a i 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); 2nd also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical 
work. Four Entrance Scholarships will be awarded in June, 1903. A 
Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society’s Prize will be 
awarded to Students in June, 1903. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





@ 
for 





OME.—A LADY, having larger flat than she needs, 
could RECEIVE as BOARDERS, at moderate terms, ONE or TWO 
LADIES wishing to spend winter in Rome. Sunny aspect; third floor; close 
to Piazza Venezia.—Apply to Miss ALISON, c/o Miss Mudie, Windmill Hill 
House, Hampstead. 


RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN. 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 








ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. 


climate. Large grounds. 
for Study of Languages and Music. 





Bracing 
Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








Dm bh & Tf ED S 06. HE @ OL 
SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL 
ABLE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
For particulars, apply the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


H) ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 
The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a tine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-tield for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certiiicl by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for E ations. Inclusive fees trom 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TEKM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEUNLLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


{OUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. 
Loys thoroughly grounded and prepared ior entrance to Public Schools. Two 
Boys of good birth received at reduced fees tor next Term.—‘S, S.,” care of 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
































A @T Ff C E G 
A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Standing on High Ground (200 feet above the sea). 


President.—_THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CORK AND 
ORRERY, K.P., K.C. 
Chairman.—MAJOR C. H. SIMPSON. 
Head-Master.—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon), F.S.A., late Assistant- 
Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 


UPPER AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 

Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy, and London Matriculation 
Classes. Many boys have gained Scholarships at the Universities, and have 
passed into Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ‘Britannia’ (the 10th place for 
Woolwich and the 9th place for the ‘ Britannia’ were gained in July, 1902). 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, 1902, on 
which day the Entrance Examination will be held at 10 o'clock a.m., when an 
Army Class Scholarship of the value of £20 for one year and some Exhibitions 
will be awarded to candidates of sufficient merit. The Head-Master will attend 
on the same day, from 11 to 1, and from 2 to 4, to see parents. 

For prospectus apply to ‘‘ THE BURSAR,” Bath College, Bath. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh, is receiving enrolments, and will send Prospectuses. Enrolments 
for the Boarding-Houses are being made with Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road ; and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jetfrey House, Kinnear Road, who will 
also send Boarding-House Prospectuses. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS).—The COUNCIL of the 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PRINCIPAL, which has become vacant by the appointment of Miss 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day Training College under the 
London County Council. Experience of Secondary School work and manage- 
ment essential. Salary to commence at £300 with board and residence. The 
Principal will be required to enter on her duties in January, 1903.—Applications 
should be sent, before October 6th, to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McARTHUR, 
Girton College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


PASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). 1st Class Modern Education. Highest references. 


PSOM COLLEGE—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
7 bene of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
HSA. 


(ORBAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymuasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
































ARTMOOR.—BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEES, M.A. 

Graduate Masters; Cubicle System; near Hey Tor; ‘terms moderate—Apply, 
HEAD-MASTER. 


S 





T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARROW. 

Special attention to Modern Languages; Oral Methods. Good Playing 
d, ‘teunis, Hockey, &c. Head-Mistress, Miss L. NEUMANN, who has had 
wide experience in German and English Schools. 


ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields. 
bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting stati. London protessors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 












Ls BOARDING SCHOOL for 
LITTLE CHILDREN.—Entire charge of Anglo-Indians or Children 
whose Parents are Abroad, Careful home training; attention to health, 
House facing sea; garden. Principal, Miss GREENWOOD. — Address, 
Ashmount, Haworth, Yorkshire. 


fqVO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN.— 
£ A MEDICAL MAN, who has for many years devoted himself to the 
care and education of mentally-exceptional children, has a VACANCY in his 
select Home-School (m which instruction is given by specially-trained Teachers) 
iora PUPIL. Number limited to ten, so as to secure individual attention and 
family life. Physical, manual, and industrial training, with suitable recreations, 
—tTerms and particulars trom ‘‘ M.D.,” Ancaster House, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 




















\T. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
{ERTS. 
BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 











Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healtby neighbour- 

hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 

S*; MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 

situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; separate eubicles. Head- 

Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 


-~Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


A HOME SCHOOL 














, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 

Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN I ANSELL. 


Vy EEKLY JOURNAL.—A large Firm of Printers in 

the centre of London offer exceptional facilities whereby Editorial 
and other Offices can be under same roof as Printer and Publisher.—Address, 
“P.,” Messrs. J. G. King and Son, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.c. 


AT ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT or in charge of care- 
takers are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WAN'S of their 
DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them toa lingering death in empty 
houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 
JOHN COLAM, 


or 














combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection, 


Secretary. 


B.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S. Wa 
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SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
Sostireoo” INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 0. 


A combination of the very hichest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
experiments by 2 skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
tally mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely diiferent from any other Tobacco, and adds an 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 
de 
per 9/- Ib. WASSAI L 3-lb. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 


1b. Sample Tin, THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 0. 


post-free, 2/1. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 


BOARDMANS ver 7/4 1. 


Recommended by eminent 








}-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2/1. 
The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. 


physicians. 
R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 


2/3 per + 1b. Tin, 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 





(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamp.) 
24,9 SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
s.s. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Carditf November 27th. 


£9] PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
ow 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 


1 S. and £13 13s. ROME TOURS, including 


Dover, Calais, Paris return ticket and 7 days’ hotel 
accommodation. 


WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Bound the World Tour. 

Full particulars of fore 
London, N.W.; 47 St. FE 
Northumberland Avenue ; 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Shelley, 
? 4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 
3vols., 1892; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's Italian Litera- 
ture, 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826 ; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882 nger’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
$ vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols.. 1847 ; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1850; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
: 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





ig from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
ul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 















AY R. W. FRANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL oF 
ANIMAL PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 
REOPENS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 6th. 
For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


a ee e 
i OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AlIl Books by Mere. 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bu 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson Wilde, 
&e. Sporting and Alpine Books, &v. Rare books supplied. State wants,’ Beiore 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMIN GHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey's 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock, 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants, 
Catalogues free.—-HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham, ° 


Bi hula 28 A ND ELVEY 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. 


Pat Libraries Purchased. Valuations 
ade. 

, 29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PU*3}CHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — A safe and 

guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex 
perience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Shetlield Museums, who cleared cockroach 
plague from Sheffield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 1/2, 




















2/3, 4/6, post-free—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shetiield. 





CHURCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON. 


October 7th, 8th, Oth, and 10th, 1902. 

Presipext—THE LORD BISHOP OF PET ERBOROUCH. 

The subjects iuclude Home Reunion, the Church 
in S. Africa, Worship in the Church of England, 
the Moral Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount as 
applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relation 
to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence on 
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Theology, the Direction of Individuals in Spiritual 
Matters, Education, Church Reform, the Miracles 
and Supernatural Character of the Gospels, Church 
Work among Sailors, the Temperance Problem, &c, 

Members’ Tickets (7s. 6d.) with Official Guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
taries, Church Congress Ottice, Northampton ; the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, 8.W.; the S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 


THE. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
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on the Bunk’s Branches throughout the Australian 
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Every one should read the Dean of 
Lincoln’s REMINISCENCES 
OF MR. GLADSTONE 
the First Number of the 
New Illustrated Magazine for 
Churchmet 


in 





The Treasury. 


EDITED BY 


ANTHONY DEANE. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


r 


da 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


SIXPENCE NET. 


Tro OCTOBER NUMBER, Among the leading Writers of 
ss | 
will also Contain the day who have promised to 


HOP | contribute to THE TREASURY 
= aiding tales | ' are the following :— 


HOW TO READ THE OLD | The DEAN of LICHFIELD, 
TESTAMENT. By tho Rev. A.! R, | The DEAN of LINCOLN. 
WHITHAM, Principa! of Culham. | The Ven. ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 

BODLEY’S LIBRARY. By | CANON KNOX LITTLE. 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE CANON B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D. 


CANON NEWBOLT. 
THE FUR-LINED OVERCOAT. CANON AUGUSTUS JESSOPF?, 


; CANON BENHAM. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS OF THE| | The Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 


— a ae, 4 | The PROVOST of DENSTONE. 
ELWES. The PRINCIPAL of CULHAM 

oS eg 
No. THE JOURNALIST'S. By |" corirae. 

h See See | Tho Baas W. H. HUTTON, Fellow of 

THE CORONATION OF! St. John’s College, Oxford. 
CHARACTER. By EDWIN Bias Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN 
MARKHAM. Fellowof St. John’s College, Oxfor i 

OUR PARISH CHURCHES: | The Rev. H.C, BEECHING, Pr. 
What They ara and What They | of King's College, London. 
Teach, By E. HERMITAGE | The Rev. H.F. B. MACKAY, Librarian 
DAY, | of Pusey House, Oxford. 

THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. | The Rev. W. Il. FRERE, Community 
New Serial Story by KATHARINE| of the Resurrection. 


of ST. AIDAN’S 


fessor 


TYNAN. The Rev. P. N, WAGGETT, SS.J.E. 
CURSING STATIONS. By S.,| The Rev. T. A. LACEY. 
BARING-GOULD. |The Rev. the Hon. JAMES 
ADDERLEY. 


THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY | 
THORN. By AGNES HILTON. 


“THE MONTHLY PACKET.” 
By Mrs, ROMANES. 


The Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 

Mr. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 

Mr. SELWYN IMAGE, 








THE FOURTH ANGEL. A| mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Children's Story by ROSE| Mrs. ROMANES. 
GERMAN-REED. | Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
“IN MY STUDY.” By the} Mr. RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S 
EDITOR. KATHARINE TYNAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES, Mr. C. KENNET BURROW, 
COMPETITIONS. Mr. FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
G. J. PALMER and SONS, 


c3 LITTLE QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BLACKIE’S 
LITTLE 
FRENGH 
CLASSICS. 


Interesting Selections from great French Writers, well edited, well 
printed, well bound. Fourpence each book. 


Write for Detailed 
Prospectus. 


Selections from Rabelais. Musset—Selections. 


Moliére—Scenes from Le Médecin| Chateaubriand — Les Martyrs 
Malgré Lui. Selections. 

Lesage—Selections from Gil Blas.| Brueys and Palaprat—L’Avocat 

Prosper Mérimée—Mateo Falcone, Patelin. 


&e. Victor Hugo— Waterloo. 
Madame de Sévigné — Select | Corneille—Le Cid. Select Scenes. 
Letters. Racine—Les Plaideurs. (Complete) 


Bossuet—Oraisons Funébres. 
Théophile Gautier—Le Pavillon 


Michelet—L’Insecte. Selections. 
Stendhal—Un Episode de Guerre. 

sur l’Eau. Erckmann-Chatrian—Contes fan- 
La Fontaine—Longer Fables. tastiques. 


Write for Detailed Prospectus, 





THE 
WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The Warwick Shakespeare is now in usein most 
of the leading Schools, Colleges, and Universities 
throughout the British Empire. 


As You Like it. Edited by J. C. Surry, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Coriolanus. Edited by E. K. Coampers, M.A. Is. 6d, 
Cymbeline. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Hamlet. Edited by E. K. Cuamsenrs, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. C. Moore Suita, M.A. 
Henry the Eighth. Edited by D. Nicuou Suita, M.A. 
Julius Cesar, Edited by Anruur D. Innes, M.A. Is. 
King John. Edited by G. C. Moore Satiru, M.A. Is, 6d, 
King Lear. Edited by D. Nicwot Suitu, M.A. Is. 61. 
Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Cuampurs, M.A. Is. 
Merchant of Venice, The. Edited by H. L. Wituers, M.A. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. Edited by E. 
ls. 6d. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by J. C. Suiru, M.A. 
Richard the Second. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. 
Richard the Third. Edited by Grorcr Macpnonatp, M.A. 
Tempest, The. Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A, Is. 6d. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by Anruun D. Innes, M.A. 





Write for Detailed 
Prospectus. 


1s. 6d, 
1s. 6d. 


Te 


a5. 6d. 
K. Cuampers, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 


Is. 6d. 








NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 


SKELETON GERM AN GRAMMAR. By Professor 

H. G. Arstys, of King’s College. Printed in red and black. Cloth, 1s. Gd. 
This new book is intended to give > the “irreducible minimum ” of grammar 
requisite for reading German texts. It is not intended as a manual for the 
study of grammar atter the old fashion, that is to say r grammar’ 
but rather as a guide for the beginner who prot seeds di to the tran 
of a German text, or begins by grappling with the difliculties of real Ge 
inasimilar way by any “direct method. A feature of the book 
red ink to emphasise points of special importance. 


re 
FIRST STEPS IN GERMAN. By W. Scuonte, Ph.D., 
and GeorGe Situ, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

This book is basel throughout on the New Method. The le 23801 
conversational, and ara intended to be used with Holzel’s pictures, wh 
given in the book. Au interesting section consists of German songs wit i 
music, the authors ri ghtly holding that these facilitate and lend interest to 
the acquiremeat of German pronunciation. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. Scnouue, Ph.D., 


and GrorGe Suiru, M.A. Is. 6d. A systematic companion to “First 
Stops in German.” 


SCHILLER—SELECT BALLADS. 


WEeErEELEY. Cloth, 6d. 
New Volume in “‘ Blackie’s Little German Classics,” 


A 














n 
is the use of 








Edited by Mrs. 


Complete List of the 


Series post-free on application. 





Write for Complete Educational Catalogue, 


Londen : BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, EC. 
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NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 






































Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “COUNT HANNIBAL,” “THE CASTLE INN,” &. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO.,15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—4A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


THE VULTURES, 
5 H. SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Sowers,” Ce., ts 


now ready. Crown Sve, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Like all Mr. Merriman’s novels, ‘THE VULTURES’ is 
clean, wholesome, and sincere...... He has a story to tell, and he tells it well.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“It is a notable book, stirring, romantic, fresh, and of a 
high interest. It fascinates and holds us to the end......A fine book, a worthy 


successor of ‘The Sowers.’” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On SEPTEMBER 25th.—Crown €&vo, 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS,” “SITE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








THE LATE PHILIP J. BAILEY. 


FESTUS: a Poem. 
With Portrait of the Author and his Latest Preface. 


The Complete Author's Edition ; pp. viii., 794, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London. 





siccdaemem, Price 2s. 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
By A LADY. 


The Original and Authorised Edition brought down to the present time, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 538 pp.—Published 1902. 
FOURTH EDITION (Fourth Thousaud), Carefully Revised throughout. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


(Compiled from Various Sources.) 
By Major W. H. TURTON, D.S.O., R.E. 


Price 3s, 6d., of all Booksellers. 


London: JARROLD and SONS, 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 


My September Catalogue of NEW REMAINDERS offered at greatly reduced 
rices is Now Ready, and will be sent, post-free, on application.—HENRY J. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE PRINCE OF ADVENTURERS, 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 


A New Translation, Abridged, with Introductions, N. ; 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, 32s. net. [ heat = a Ortraite, 

An unrivalled picture of the social life and manners of the eighteenth te 
The historical importance of these memoirs has hitherto “been ob aber. 
the long string of dubious personal anecdotes, which are here j a by 
has been said of this work that ‘it is one of the great autoblogrertict 
revelations which the ages have left us, with Augustin’s, Cellini’s RerePhical 

of its kind, supreme.” Casanova for more than half-a-century conected on 
popes, kings, and peasants ; he lived in palaces, prisons, and hoyels: with 
brilliantly about it all. 508 Writes 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL, By 


Captain Puiuip Trevor (“Dux”), Author of “Tho Ligh i 
: en > With Illustrations and Portraits, crown 8vo, a ter Side of 

n this spirited and popular work, Captain Trevor gives a critical hi 
Rugby Football from its origin to the present day. The book is a poe of 
of information. An account is given of every important Rugb Club in te 
country, with tabulated results of their matches during the last few years, 4 
a critical appreciation of their leading players. and 





NOW READY. 
TWO MASQUES. By Oswatp Cray. 


FURD, G.M.G., Author of ‘‘ British Comic Dramatists,” “ Lyrical Ver 
from Elizabeth to Victoria,” ‘‘ Four Poets,” &e., &e. Crown 4to, 5s. net “i 
The two masques are written in blank verse, interspersed with lyrics, So 
much of the plots of both pieces as it has been thought better to set forth in 
narrative form is put into the shape of prologue and spoken by personages not 
immediately connected with the story, and these personages are made to retire 
when the dramatic action begins. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICKENS, 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
1. SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 40 Illustrations 
by GEORGE CRUIKSHANE. 
2 THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 


Illustrations by Seymour and Puiz. 
Subsequent Volumes will be issued at the rate of two a month. 
Detailed Prospectus, with reproduction of cover design, post-free, 


THE EDINBURGH CARLYLE. 
(On India Paper.) Price 2s. net, in cloth; 2s. 6d. net, leather, 
NEW VOLUMES.—NOW READY. 

SARTOR RESARTUS: On Heroes, Hero-Worship, 

and the Heroic in History : Past and Present. In 1 vol. 
THE LIFE OF SCHILLER and THE LIFE 

CF JOHN STERLING. In1 vol. {Ready October, 

Prospectus post-free. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
Ww won pia Dee 9 te | _N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS , UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and }33!-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 622 of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


Containing the usual Large Selection of Standard Second-hand 
Books in all Departments of Literature. 
Post-free on application to 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 























To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 








LAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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TEMPORAL 
POWER. 





UNINVITED 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





THE MORNING POST. 


to read such a work “s 
‘ 1 Power’ without becoming convince: 
one story is intended to convey certain 
criticisms on the ways of the world and certain 
suggestions for the betterment of humanity...... The 
chief characteristics of the book are, an attack on 
nventional prejudices and manners, and on certain 


“Jt is impossible 


wractices attributed to the Roman Church (the 
rolicy of M. Combes makes parts of the novel 


and the propounding of theories 
he improvement of the social and political 

poten Ut the chief intention of the book was to 

hold the mirror up to shams, injustice, dishonesty, 

cruelty, and neglect of conscience, nothing but 

oraise can be given to that intention.” . 

—_ po . H. Heim, in the Morning Post. 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 


“An authoress who can command such a con- 
stituency must be a great power for good or evil. 
weThe style is clear and vigorous Miss Corelli 
thinks that the system of national education should 
be rescued from the priests In this book there is 
no ranking sense of personal grievance,” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


© Miss Corelli is a lady of genius.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“This work is one that has created, or is creating, 
@ vigorous stir.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“Probably surpasses all previous feats of Miss 
Corelli's practised hand. ‘The notion of a king 
rebelling at last against the dead conventionalisms, 
the dreary make-beleves of his position is oue 
which the people of what is called a democratic 
age, will sympathise with.” 


THE ACADEMY’S “‘ Man from Ealing.” 


“TI said to the bookstall clerk at the Temple: 
*Got ‘Temporal Power’?” ‘Sold out, Sir.’ This 
rettled me. If he had said ‘Yes, Sir,’ 1 should 
probably have rephed ‘Stick to it, then.’ But 
because I couldn't have it, I desired it.’ 


THE ROCK. 


“This work comes at an opportune time when 
men’s thoughts, both at home and on the Continent, 
are full of Rome political, 1ts meanings, methods 
and menace. In some ways it 1s the most remark- 
able work this gifted writer has yet issued.” 


LANCASHIRE POST. 


“The authoress has done her work excellently, 
with no diminution of attractiveness, and no loss, 
The public will enjoy and will acclaim the book,” 


FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 


“Miss Marie Corelli certainly possesses the 
important attribute of being able to excite public 
interest in her work.” 


DAILY EXPRESS and BIRMINGHAM 
DAILY ARGUS. 


“What is Miss Corelli's idea of temporal power? 
Ah! who shall say? Temporal power is difficult 
euough to describe, but Miss Corelli’s conception 
of it 1s beyond the feeble intellect of the present 
writer. The book will be widely read without a 


specially up to date) 





On OCTOBER Ist will be Published No. I. of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 





Price 2s. 6d. per Number net. Per annum, 10s., post-free. 





Tae Hriesert Journat will be devoted to the discussion of Religious, Theological, and 
Philosophical subjects, and will be open to Writers of every School of Thought. The 
Editorial Board which will assist Messrs. L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks, the Editors, 
in their work, will include such representative men as the Deans of Ely and Durham, 
Dr. John Watson, Professor Cheyne, Dr. Drummond, Mr. Montefiore, Sir Oliy x Lodge, 
Professor Gardner, and Professor Muirhead. 








THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER WILL BE 
EDITORIAL. 
THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Professor Percy Garpner, Litt.D., of Oxford. 
THE CONCEPT OF THE INFINITE. By Professor Jostau Royce, of Harvard University. 
To Gores Enns CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND FAITH. By Sir Ottver Lopez, 
c., F.B.S. 


“eee OF GOD” IN ST. PAUL’S THEOLOGY. Principal James Daumumonn, LL.D., 
itt.D. 


CATASTROPHES AND THE MORAL ORDER. I. Professor G. H. Howrson. II. Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 
III. Rev, R. F. Horton, D.D. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, LL.D. 

EARLY DOCTRINAL MODIFICATIONS OF THE GOSPELS. F.C. Conybeare, M.A. 
And a Number of Signed Reviews. 


APPLICATION. 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.; 
And 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Psa. 
Trustees—Right Hon, LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges { Lewis Campbell, Austin. Dobson, Esq., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., P.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. BR. 
Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A,, Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., F « T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F 
Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Siz 
Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq. Litt.D. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal Svo, may still 

































be had. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
. | _ Price 5s., cloth. 7 
Vi E D O C. hice | By the Author of SUNRISE OF REVELATION 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2" 23°", | Citeneg; fea 
Pure nancial 7 —— THE DAWN OF 
po Rigen wl oe foun: 1 anal 146 3/3 REVELATION. 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
London: SIMPKIN & CO., Ltd, 
Winchester; WARREN & SON. 


bottle. On comparison 1t will be 
found very superior to wine “It ought to be of great assistance in the teaching 
usually sold at higher prices. of the Bible.” —BisHop oF WoRCESTER. 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londoxu and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Do 


“I hope it will be found to fulfil the end for 
which it was designed, and that many teachers and 
readers will find 1t helpful.” 

—Rev. D. Driver, Oxford. 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
zen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cavviaya | THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Paid to any Railway Station, meluding Cases | ct New York, Chicago, and Toronto have 
and Bottles, | n announcing that they have opened 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no | ondon and Edinburgh for the supply 


WE 9,9 








pleasure i 











doubt......118 simply crammed with epoch-making 
phrases.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
“Lotys is a noble woman, and in her greatest 


extremity she is fearless a1 plendidly unse!fish, 
The closing scenes are full of pathos.” 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
JEANNE D’ARC, 


Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. 

Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as 
attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 

With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol., 15s. net ; postage, 5d. 

The Standard.—* This monograph helps English readers to understand what 
she herself thought of her mission, and how contemporary witnesses regarded 
it; it reveals not Jess clearly the conspiracy of circumstances by which she 
was done to death.” 

DANTE AND HIS TIME. 
By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 
With an Tntroduction by Professor A. J. BUTLER. With Ilustrations, 1 vol., 6s. 








FICTION. 
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RENEE MAUPERIN. 
By JULES and EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 
With 2 Critical Introduction by James Frrzmaunicr-KeE.ty, 3 Coloured Plates 
by Micuaik., a Photogravure, and numerous small Portraits, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
[A Century of French Romance, 
MR. HARDING DAVIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 6s. 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. 6s. 

The Speciaior.—* The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so 
wholesome as ‘The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly wélcome. We can cordiaily 
recommend Miss Jacob's powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is 
excellent—lucid, natural, unaffected.” 

IF I WERE KING. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 6s. 
*.* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James's Theatre. 

The Times.— A novel of exceptional distinction; the scenes are fresh and 
vivid; the movement quick and natural. It is seldom that the style of a 
remantic novel brings it so near to literature.” 

THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
With a Frontispiece by WaLtEeR CRANE. 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazetie.—* Fresh and original in conception, and full of dramatic 
incident; they are still more remarkable for their freshness as studies of 


character.” 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 
By BRAM STOKER. 6s. [Third Inpression. 
The Times.—‘'A good rattling story of buried treasure from the Great 
Armada; of second-sight and ancient Pagan mysteries; of sea caves and 
storms; of haughty Spaniards ; of subterranean passages and ruined chapels,” 








[Next week. 
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In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
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JAN VAN ELSELO: being an Account of his 
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King of Spain. By GirBirt and Marion CoLtyripGe. a 
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ROME. Vol. I. With Dlustrations and Maps, Super-royal 8vo, 12s, net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. 


With numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


WITH NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 


Being the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. 
Translated from the French of PAUL FREMEAUX by 
EDITH S. STOKOE. With Facsimiles and Copies of Letters 
and a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Stoxoz. Crown 8vo, 





5s. net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WINDING ROAD. 


A Novel. By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ Poor 
Human Nature.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 











UNIFORM WITH “THE COLUMN.” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 


A Novel. By CHARLES MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ There is a considerable charm in ‘ Love with Honour.’ The story is a good 
ne, and is unfolded with skill, and the portraits which it contains ave adinirably 
ivan." —SPEAKER, 

“« Tove with Honour’ is the most brilliant piece of work I have vead this season 
~its style, plot, character, and dialogue being cach in itself admirable.”—TRUTH. 


A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“6 An English Girl in Paris’ is very good veading...... The humour is gay aig 
kindly, the style bright and easy. Not a single page is dull.",—GUARDIAN, 
«4 iqhtful book! 


del A book which keeps one constantly interested and amused 
a book through which there is a constant ripple of huimour.” 


—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING FIFTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND COPIES. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


A Romance. By HENRY HARLAND, Author of “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’ now in its Eighty-fifth Thousand. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


We doubt if it would be possible to point to another living writer who has quite 


this gift of nervous romantic suggestion.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 


PERSIAN CHILDREN of the ROYAL 





FAMILY: being the Narrative of an English Tutor at the 
Court of H.R.H. Zillis Sultan, G.C.S.I. By WILFRID 


SPARNROY. With numerous ilustrations Reproduced from 
Photographs, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
book has an indefinadle charm.......We cannot give the author higher 


praise than to say that we lay down his book with regret that there is not more 
of it."—LITERARY WORLD. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN will publish on September 22nd ¢ 
brilliant New Society Novel by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, Authu» 
of “ The School for Saints,” &§c., entitled 


LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 


The book touches the notes of luaury, rank, immense wealth—all 
the notes of the hour, in fact—and is a brilliant picture of that 
modern society in which the royalty of the Old World figures side by 
side with the millionaire of the new. 


Unwin’s Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS, A 


New Volume in the First Novel Library. By Mrs. Pump CHAaMPtIon ps 
CrEsPIGNY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MAXIM GORKY’S LATEST NOVEL, 


THREE OF THEM. By the Author of 
‘‘Foma Gordyeef.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE WELSH LIBRARY. 


THE MABINOGION. In 3 volumes, 


Edited by Owrn M. Epwarps. Vols. I, and II. now ready, fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


“There is an irresistible fascination in Mrs. Praed’s simple, matter-of-fact 
narrative of her girlhood’s life in the bush.”—Daily News, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMUNE 


OF 1871. Translated from the French of Lissagaray. Cloth, $s. 64. net. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD 


Education in the Home and the Sunday School. By H. Tursritton Marx. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 








‘This admirable book...... is full of pregnant hints and practical advice of 
great value to all who have to do with children in whatever walk of life.” 
—Outlook, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 





SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. 


The Breviary of Suffolk, by Roprrr Rercer, 1618, now Published for the 
Virst Time from the MS. in the British Museum. With Notes by Lord 
F'raxcis Herver. 4to, 10s. Gd. net. [Just out. 

«This old local compendium is a book with a sound savour of its time, very 
valuable for its sidelights on history, and a choice morsel for the leisurely 
degustation of the noble tribe of antiquaries. Lerd Francis Hervey’s notes 
contain a wealth of information.” —Eastern Daily Press. 

“To students of English county history the book will be invaluable, and iis 
worth is greatly enhanced by the editing of Lord Francis Hervey, and tho 
tasteful equipment of binding and printing provided by the publishers.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


A TREATISE UPON THE LAW OF COPY- 


RIGHT in the United Kingdom and the Dominions of the Crown, 
and in the United States of America. Containing a full Appendix of all 
\ects of Parliament, International Conventions, Orders in Council, Treasury 
Minutes, and Acts of Congress now in force. By E. J. MacGrmurvrar, 
LL.B., Cantab., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Member of tho 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland. Medium 6vo, 25s. net. [Just out. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 





‘The book is full of good things.......Very readable and amusing, the interest 
ts enhanced by a@ number of portraits and other illustrations specially prepared 
for the volume.”—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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READY SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


THE LUCK O°’ LASSENDALE. 


| 
A Novel. By the Rt. Hon. the EARL of IDDESLEIGH, 
Author of “ Belinda FitzWarren.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





READY SEPTEMBER 20th. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON. | 


A Novel. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of | 
“They That Took the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. | 
— | 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 











ENCE. By Professor Cusntes Giavser, and W. MansFieLp Poors, M.A. 
Tustructor in French to the Channel Squadron, formerly Assistant-Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. [Just out, 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. 


By Gustav Her, University of Berlin, Lecturer in German (Honours) t 
the University of Aberdeen; and Micuen Becxesr, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. 

PART I. With a Map, crown Svo, 8s, 6d, [Just oui. 


This Manual is uniform with the first part of “‘ Commercial French,” and is 
specially adapted for the use of Students in commercial classes and continua- 
tion schocls. enieaidedaaneciadig 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical 


Sketch of Modern History. By the Rev. A. J. aud Mrs. Cartrue and F, S. 
Marviy, M.A. Zvols. VOL. I. With 4 Illustrations, fcap, 8vo, 2s. 
[Just out, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 


enemies = 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Revised and Partly Rewritten, in Fortnightly Parts, price 1s. net, of 


SOCIAL ENGLAND: 


4 History of the Progress of the People from the Earliest Times tg 
the Present Day by Eminent Writers. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS 


From Authentic Sources, and numerous Coloured Plates and Maps. 


PART I. 


READY SEPTEMBER 25th. 


“ One of the most important historical undertakings of the last quarter of a century.”—Contem porary Review, 


“Written by the most eminent scholars of our time. The work is a complete triumph.”—Black and White. 


“Should be in every schoolroom and library.” —Athenzeum. 


*.* An Illustrated Prospectus, with specimen of the Coloured Plates, will be sent on application. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London; and all Booksellers, 





4 SELECTION FROM CASSELL 


AND COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES. 





ENGLISH PORCELAIN. By W. Burtoy. With 


83 Plates, including 35 in Colours, 30s. net. This Edition de Lure is 
limited to 1,200 copies. 


COMPLETION OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Vol. II. Edited by Lioxext Cust, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. 
Tur NatronaL Portrait Gautery is published complete in 2 vols., paper 
covers, £6 Gs. net. ‘This Edition is strictly limited to 750 numbered copies. 


The CORONATION BOOK of EDWARD VII. 


King of All the Britains avd Emperor of India. By W. J. Lorttr, 
B.A., F.S.A. With 21 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
Sumptuously Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 10s, 6d. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. _ Illustrated Edition. By 
Eminent Writers. Edited by H. D. Trait, D.C.L., and J. S. Many, M.A. 
Vol. IIL, containing about 850 pages, upwards of 400 Illustrations, and 8 
Coloured Plates, lds. net. (Vol. I, 12s. net; Vol. IL., 14s, net.) 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF PRAC- 


TICAL GARDENING. Edited by Watter P. Wariest, Horticultural 
Superintendent under the Kent Couuty Council, Editor of the Gardener. &c, 
With 20 Coloured Plates and upwards of 1,000 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature. Complete in 2 Volumes, half-leather, gilt 


top, 50s. net. 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY 


Supplementary Volume, containing many thousands of Articles, bringin® 
the Dictionary entirely up to the present time. 7s. 6d. 


ACONCAGUA & TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


A Book of Climbiug, Trave!, and Exploration. By Sir Martin Conwar- 
With numerous Illustrations trom Photographs, 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH NIGERIA. By Lieut.-Col. Mockuer- 


Ferrrman. With 16 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SEL- 


BORNE. With Notes by R. Kearton, F.Z.S. Containing over 120 
Tilustrations from Photographs by Cuerry and Ricuarp Keartoy. 6s. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. From the French of 


Gtrarp LaverRGNE. Revised and Edited by Paut N. Hasteck. With 536 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIVING LONDON. Edited by Georce R. Sims. 
Vol. II., containing upwards of 450 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings by leading Artists. Cloth, 12s. ; half-leather, 16s, 





BRITAIN AT WORK. A Pictorial Description 
of our National Industries. Written by Popular Authors and containing 
nearly 5UU Illustrations, 12s. 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR: the Story 
of Aerial Navigation. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. With numerous Illustra. 
tious from Photographs, 6s. 


PICTURES OF MANY WARS. By Frepzri 


Vittiers. A Thrilling Narrative of Experiences on the Battlefield and 
Reminiscences of War in many parts of the Globe, by a World-famous War- 
Correspondent. Illustrated, 6s. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. A Selection from 


the most modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of Great 
Britain. Vol. IL., containing 48 Pictures reproduced in Colour by the 
ee and most perfect process of Chromo-photography, cloth, 12s. ; half- 
eather, 15s. 


BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY ; or, The Vic- 
toria Cross, its Heroes and their Valour. By D. H. Parry. With 8 Full 
page Illustations. New and Enlarged Edition, 5s. 


THE ‘DEATH OR GLORY BOYS.” The 


Story of the 17th Lancers. By D.H. Parry. With 8 Illustrations. Cheap 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE BLACK WATCH. The Record of an 


Historic Regiment. By AncsizaLp ForsBes, LL.D. With 8 Illustrations, 
Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


NEBO THE NAILER. By 8. Barrna-Govunp. 6s. 


[Second impression just ready, 
A FAIR FREEBOOTER. By Basm Marnay. 6s. 
THE CLOISTERING OF URSULA. By Cttytoy 


ScoLLtakD. With 5 Illustrations, 6s. [Ready shortly. 


UNDER THE WHITE COCKADE. By Haturweu 


SutcuirFe. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


THE DICTATOR’S DAUGHTER. By Encar Jepson. 6s. 
THE LORD PROTECTOR. By S. Levert-Yuats. 6s. 
BACKSHEESH. By Roma Waits. 6s. 

UNDER THE IRON FLAIL. By Joun Oxennau. 68 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 
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